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Introduction 


The Passow Report—the study of the District of Columbia 
school system conducted by a group of task force people from 
Teachers College, Columbia University—deserves most thorough 
consideration by the citizens of our capital city. 

In order to assure that at least the highlights of this monu- 
mental study are available to those who are professionally and 
most directly concerned with our Washington school system, D. C. 
Citizens for Better Public Education, Inc., has sponsored the 
publication of this summary of the Passow Report. The text of 
the summary appears exactly as it was written by Dr. A. Harry 
Passow and his associates at Teachers College. 

D. C. Citizens for Better Public Education, in sponsoring this 
publication, is expressing its hope that the Passow Report will 
become the subject of a continuing dialogue in the Washington 
community, and that it will mark a definite turning toward what 
we believe are urgently needed improvements in the city’s educa- 
tional system. 

Our organization has looked with great favor upon the 
Passow study. Committees of the D. C. Citizens for Better Public 
Education will be giving intensive study to its specific recommen- 
dations. In all probability we shall endorse many of these pro- 
posals, and urge their acceptance by the community and its edu- 
cational system. Since the Passow Report is a long and complex 
study of the crisis in our District of Columbia schools, both its 
findings of fact and its recommendations for future action deserve 
our closest attention. 


What becomes clear, we believe, is that there must be action 
if our schools are to be saved from falling apart under the weight 
of the complex social and economic problems of Washington, D. C. 

Not all of these problems can be solved within the confines 
of the school system. Many, as Dr. Passow makes clear, require 
decisions and determined action elsewhere in government—both 
in the federal establishment and in the rapidly changing municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 

However, we who are most concerned with these school prob- 
lems must make every effort to ensure that better public education 
is available in the years ahead for the children of Washington. It 
is to that objective that Dr. Passow and his associates devoted so 
much time and expertise. It is to that objective that the citizens of 
the District—whether parents, school administrators or teachers— 
must devote themselves. 

The Passow Report, in our judgment, has provided a founda- 
tion for healthy growth. Now it is up to us. 


Namen Haw rison 


Mrs. Gilbert A. Harrison, President 
D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education 


A Pos College, Columbia University, undertook a comprehen- 
sive 15-month study of the District of Columbia Public Schools 
to assess current programs and practices and to make recommenda- 
tions which, if implemented, would insure education of good qual- 
ity for Washington’s population. 

In contracting for the study, the Board of Education opened 
the District schools and themselves to the critical inquiries of 
outside observers who were deliberately seeking weaknesses which 
would account for the educational inadequacies of the system. In 
detailing contractual relationships, it was agreed that “the entire 
school system, including personnel, records and facilities, (was) 
to be opened to the consultants, limited only to the extent necessary 
to maintain the confidentiality of records of individual pupils and 
staff members.” The Board, the school system and the community 
are to be commended for joining with study personnel in seeking 
ways of strengthening education in the District of Columbia. 

The study was conducted by 33 task forces, each dealing with 
a specified problem area. Eighty-one task force chairmen and con- 
sultants, 97 graduate assistants and students and a resident staff 
of six research assistants, probed all aspects of education in 
Washington. 

They visited schools and classes; interviewed students, staffs, 
parents, community members and school and community leaders; 
administered questionnaires and inventories to pupils and staff 
members; examined pertinent pupil records and other school data; 
studied reports and records from other agencies, governmental 
and private; and drew on appropriate data sources wherever they 
could be found. The thousands of pages of reports which they 
submitted, together with basic documents and data analyses, con- 
stitute a reservoir which can now be tapped for further study 
and planning. 

The study was carried on in the middle of a year of significant 
educational, social and political upheaval. As professional educa- 
tors, study personnel were impressed with the way various seg- 
ments of the community and the school system were responding to 
the need for educational change. 

A report is only a proposal and a guide for change; only as its 
recommendations are implemented does it have value. The events 
of the past year have convinced the study committee that the 
District of Columbia is ready to move toward the development 
of a model urban school system. Good will alone, however, will 
not enable the District to attain this objective. The hard work of 
studying the proposals and undertaking the activities which will 


bring about the desired changes still lies ahead for the schools and 
the community. Nor does the report contain instant panaceas; the 
problems of the District are far too complex to yield to simplistic 
solutions. 

Because of the District’s unique relationship to the federal 
government, whereby Congress acts as a “super-board of educa- 
tion,” that body must reconsider its obligations to Washington’s 
150,000 children. Deep as its concern must be for the District’s 
children, Congress has still another responsibility to the nation as 
a whole: it must help make it possible for Washington to become 
the nation’s laboratory for the creation of a model for urban school 
systems and its showplace to other countries of how America’s 
goals and values for equal opportunity can be attained in the 
metropolitan setting. 

With its poverty, slums and obsolete schools and schooling, 
presently the District is exemplary only of the worst of the urban- 
ized setting. Congress and the nation: cannot continue to tolerate 
and even contribute to such a situation. Congress can help in at 
least two ways: (1) it can strengthen the District’s financial position 
with respect to present budgetary arrangements and (2) it can 
legislate special categorical grants for the next five to ten years to 
create the laboratory model demonstrating that city schools can 
provide full and equal opportunities to develop the talent potential 
of its entire population. 

Washington is not just another troubled large city; it is the 
nation’s capital and its international center. The District schools 
cannot be treated as just another school system, different only in 
that its patrons are without vote and that it is subjected to greater 
‘federal control.” America’s cities are in crisis and turmoil and 
Washington is one of those cities but it is much more to the nation. 
Schools alone cannot resolve the problem of the cities, but, without 
adequate education, there is little hope of alleviating the difficulties 
metropolitan areas face. What better place is there for the nation to 
tackle its urban problems than in the city which houses its national 
and international leadership? 

Nothing has a greater impact on the life of a child than the 
quality of education he receives; insuring that all children, with 
their similarities and differences, are provided quality education is 
the task with the highest priority that the schools and community 
face. The District and the entire federal establishment must fulfill 
this commitment to Washington’s children and to the nation’s 
children. 


Major Findings of the Study 


Despite some examples of good quality education, of dedi- 
cated and creative professionals at all levels, of a pattern of im- 
proving financial support and of efforts to initiate new programs, 
education in the District is in deep and probably worsening trouble. 

Unlike most large city systems which have a core of “slum” 
schools surrounded my a more affluent ring, the District has a 
perdominance of so-called “inner-city” schools. These schools in- 
clude large concentrations of economically disadvantaged children, 
a largely re-segregated pupil population, a predominantly Negro 
staff, a number of overaged and inadequate school buildings and 
inappropriate materials and programs. The consequence, as the 
Panel on Educational Research and Development, President’s 
Science Advisory Committee, noted of such schools across the 
nation, is that ‘adolescents depart . . . ill-prepared to lead a satis- 
fying, useful life or to participate successfully in the community.” 
The panel concluded its judgment of such schools by observing that 
“by all known criteria, the majority of urban and rural schools are 
failures.” 

Applying the usual criteria of scholastic achievement as 
measured by standardized tests, by holding power of the school, 
by college-going and further education, by post-secondary school 
employment status, by performance on Armed Forces induction 
tests, the District schools do not measure up well. Like most school 
systems, the District has no measures on the extent to which 
schools are helping students attain other educational objectives, 
for there are no data on self-concepts, ego-development, values, 
attitudes, aspirations, citizenship and other “non-academic” but 
important aspects of personal growth. However, the inability of 
large numbers of children to reverse the spiral of futility and break 
out of the poverty-striken ghettos suggests that the schools are 
no more successful in attaining these goals than they are in the 
more traditional academic objectives. 

The study findings confirm the general impressions that many 
professionals and lay citizens have about education in the District 
as presently organized and operated: the schools are not adequate 
to the task of providing quality education for the District’s chil- 
dren. The generalized findings, documented in the report, point 
to a school system which reveals: 


* A low level of scholastic achievement as measured by perform- 
ance on standardized tests. 
* Grouping procedures which have been honored in the breach 
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as often as observed in practice. 
A curriculum which, with certain exceptions, has not been espe- 
cially developed for or adopted to an urban population. 
A “holding power” or dropout rate which reflects a large number 
of youth leaving school before earning a diploma. 
An increasing de facto residential segregation for the District 
as a whole, which has resulted in a largely re-segregated school 
system. 
Staffing patterns which have left the schools with large numbers 
of “temporary” teachers and heightened the District’s vulner- 
ability at a time of national teacher shortage. 
Guidance services which are unable to reach the heart of the 
personnel welfare needs of the pupil population. 
Inadequate evaluation and assessment procedures together with 
limited use of test data for diagnosis and counseling. 
Inservice teacher education programs which fall far short of pro- 
viding adequately for the continuing education essential for 
professional growth. 
A promotion system which has lacked the basic ingredients of 
career development and training for supervisory and administra- 
tive leadership. 
Patterns of deployment of specialists, such as supervisors and 
psychologists, which tend to limit their effectivenes. 
A “reacting school system” rather than an initiating one insofar 
as innovation, long-range planning and program development 
are concerned. 
A central administrative organization which combines over- 
concentration of responsibilities in some areas and proliferation 
and overlap in others. 
Budgetary and business procedures which are needlessly com- 
plicated and cumbersome. 
Substantial numbers of school buildings which are less than 
adequate for conducting a full educational program and in which 
the maintenance program lags badly. 
Poor communication between the schools and the communities 
they serve. 
A Board of Education whose operating procedures appear to be 
unusually cumbersome so that an inordinate amount of time 
is spent on repetitive debate and on administrative detail rather 
than policy leadership. 
Relationships with other youth-serving agencies which are less 
than optimal. 

To a greater or lesser extent, many of these same findings 


exist in other large cities. But because they are found elsewhere 
in No way mitigates their impact on Washington’s population. Thus, 
the District faces a two-pronged challenge: providing massive 
remediation of existing learning difficulties for those new in school 
and designing developmental and compensatory programs for 
thousands of children who will be entering school in the years 
ahead. 


Toward a Model Urban System 


The issues around which controversy in Washington has 
centered recently—i.e., the track system, de facto segregation and 
racial imbalance of students and staff, the proportion and assign- 
ment of “temporary” teachers and the location of new schools— 
are peripheral but symptomatic of the District’s crisis. 

The more central question before the Washington community 
and its schools is: What are the educationally relevant differences 
which the District’s pupils bring into the classroom and what kinds 
of varied educational experiences must be provided by the schools 
to accommodate these differences? In understanding this question 
the schools will be in a position to seek the parameters of urban 
education and work toward developing a model urban school 
system. 

Trying to pattern the District’s educational programs and 
practices after what appears to work in the “best suburban schools” 
is unlikely to lead to an educational system appropriate to the 
District’s population. 

A city is a vast and rich educational laboratory and Wash- 
ington is especially affluent in these terms. An urbanized environ- 
ment provides opportunities for its inhabitants, but it makes 
special demands on them as well. An education which will enable 
individuals to live effectively in and to earn a living in the urban 
center and which fully exploits the resources of that center must 
still be developed. It is toward that end—the development of the 
urban education model—that the District must work. The recom- 
mendations which follow are designed to help guide the District 
plan such an educational system. 

It has been made abundantly clear in the past few years that 
the quality of education in the urban school is not dependent alone 
on the conditions and curricula within the school building itself 
nor its organizational arrangements. Housing, family life, employ- 
ment opportunities, community organization, mobility and many 
other aspects of the socio-political-economic scene directly affect 
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instruction. To say this is not to seek excuses for the school’s 
failures but rather to underscore the point that the school must 
comprehend the impact of these forces on the development of its 
students and plan accordingly. 

Washington has been the victim of the classic white and 
middle-class flight to the suburbs, leaving a population which is 
more than 60 percent Negro, largely poor and racially encapsu- 
lated. More than a third of the population lives in sub-standard, 
overcrowded housing. To redevelop the city so that the population 
attracted into the District will alter drastically the characteristics 
of the pupil population could take generations. In the meantime, 
for the hundreds of thousands of youngsters who come through 
the schools, an appropriate and adequate education must be de- 
signed. Differentiated instruction based on differentiated needs is 
at the heart of both equality and quality. This is where the schools 
must focus their efforts while, concurrently, other agencies and 
institutions are bringing about social and physical renewal to the 
District of Columbia. 


Recommendations for Change 


The report contains many recommendations—major and 
minor, short and long-range. Some proposals can be implemented 
with little difficulty, others will require legislative action, large 
scale funding and reeducation of staff. All will require careful 
and detailed planning. The major proposals are summarized below. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Taken as a whole, the task forces reported a distressing situa- 
tion. Six observations were common to most reports: 

(1) In almost every instance, there were some teachers and 
instructional leaders who were as effective and as well-informed as 
any the consultants had ever seen. The District, however, does not 
have its fair share of such people—nor are they concentrated in 
a few schools or consistently missing in some parts of the city. 
They appear unexpectedly, frequently without recognition on the 
part of the school system itself, almost anywhere. 

(2) The schools do not make use of effective leadership 
where it does appear. The system seems so bound by hierarchial 
customs that the more advanced and subtle aspects of instruction 
are less well rewarded than the “ability to get along with the 
system.” 

(3) Teachers are not in adequate contact with either the 
leadership in the central office or with teachers in their own or 
other schools. 

(4) Even in those areas where the task forces found strong 
leadership, there was doubt that this could be exerted because of 
the lack of linkage between the central supervisory staff, the school 
principals and the teachers. 

(S) A very large number of teachers are inadequately pre- 
pared to carry out their assigned responsibilities. Inadequate prepa- 
ration is not necessarily tied to the teacher’s certification status. 

(6) In both the elementary and secondary schools, subject- 
matter offerings are narrowly conceived. Possibly in the interest of 
doing a few things well, the schools too often have stripped the 
subjects to their most formal and least meaningful aspects, and have 
overlooked or, in some cases, subverted the subjects that might 
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have given meaning to what is offered. The schools have turned 
reading, for instance, into a program of ritual code-breaking 
generally devoid of substantive meaning and have given other 
subjects (such as social studies, science and mathematics) short 
shrift or detoured them into further exercises of “reading.” Yet, not 
enough children do, in fact, learn to read well. 


1. It is recommended that a substantial rebuilding of instruc- 
tion be undertaken. 


The entire staff must be drawn into the curriculum redevelop- 
ment effort. A substantial fraction (15 to 20 percent) of the teach- 
er’s time, as well as that of all other professionals, should be 
devoted to continuing in-service work designed to upgrade knowl- 
edge, skill and general professional competence. Responsibility for 
the quality of curriculum must be fixed on the classroom teacher 
and the principal who are then provided with the specialized sup- 
port services which enable them to fulfill this role. Policies which 
require uniformity of schedule, materials, grouping and testing 
should be replaced by ones developed at the community and 
building level, subject to review, but not detailed control, by the 
central office. Staff members should be employed on a 12-month 
basis and scheduled into year-round school programs. They should 
be released periodically for continuing education and curriculum 
development. 


2. It is recommended that curriculum coordinators or super- 
vising teachers be employed at a ratio of one for each 20 teachers 
to improve the linkage between the school, the community office 
and the central office. 


The function of these coordinators would be to lead and 
consult in school study experimentation at the classroom level, 
calling upon the central office and on the community as a whole 
for specialized knowledge and assistance. Instructional teams 
should be organized with teacher-leaders who are provided the 
time to work with the members in improving instruction. Com- 
petent teachers can thus be promoted to leadership assignments 
which will not take them out of the classroom but will put them in 
contact with a greater number of learners and teachers and provide 
greater professional and monetary rewards. Redevelopment is 
needed in every aspect of the school instructional program and 
in the balance of the program as a whole. It is recommended that 
there be a major shift in staff utilization to strengthen classroom in- 
struction. The teacher and the principal must have the specialized 
personnel, services, time and resources to initiate continuing up- 
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grading. Where local resources are already available for such 
leadership, it should be used. However, the District should seek 
aid from out of the system—institutions of higher education, pro- 
fessional associations, governmental and private agencies any- 
where in the metropolitan area and outside as well. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


Although there is recognition of the importance of pre- 
kindergarten programs, especially for the disadvantaged children, 
little is being done in the District during the regular school year. 
Even where programs are in operation, the curriculum is weak and 
uneven, diagnosis and planning inadequate. 


1. It is recommended that the District extend schooling 
downward to incorporate what is now considered pre-schooling as 
a basic component of its “common school.” 


Such an extension would make it possible to serve all of the 
four-year olds and selected three-year olds from disadvantaged 
areas who could profit from a specially designed early childhood 
program. The curriculum should be redeveloped, aimed at enhanc- 
ing each child’s cognitive growth, including extended perceptual 
skills, concept formation, abstract reasoning: Special emphasis 
Should be placed on language and its functioning as a thinking 
tool. Such a program should be highly individualized, tailored to 
unlock each child’s capacities, and should include continuing 
diagnosis of each child’s developmental processes. 


2. It is recommended that the pre-kindergarten, kindergarten 
and first grades be conceived as an ungraded unit and planning 
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undertaken to assure continuity, sequencing and articulation 
through this period. 


The major purpose of this ungraded unit would be to em- 
phasize cognitive development, enhance positive feelings about 
one’s self, develop understandings about people and things in the 
child’s environment and insure physical growth and healthy de- 
velopment. Class size should not exceed 15 for the younger chil- 
dren and 20 in the older group. The trained leader’s responsibility, 
in addition to instruction, would be to provide leadership for the 
team and be responsible for the program. 


TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT, 
SELECTION 

AND RETENTION 


The District’s personnel operations are currently in a transi- 
tional stage where, inevitably, there is confusion as more dramatic 
and far-reaching changes are planned and implemented. Employees 
and external critics have criticized the whole gamut of policies and 
procedures relating to recruitment, selection, certification, assign- 
ment, transfer and promotion of teachers and administrators. The 
new personnel policies, the recent Teachers’ Salary Act, and the 
election of a collective bargaining agent—all will have an impact 
on personnel practices of all kinds, including assignment and trans- 
fer of teachers. 

The District school system is faced with a number of serious 
interrelated personnel problems. Foremost among these is the 
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shortage of qualified teachers. Ninety-five percent of the teachers 
new to the system in 1965-66 were certified as “temporary” em- 
ployees. Obviously, a recruitment and selection problem of major 
proportions exists. 

Unlike every other school system in the country, employment 
in the District is not separated from certification by a state de- 
partment of education. Everywhere else, a state department 
licenses an individual to teach but this act is no assurance of a 
teaching position. In the District, both the certifying and employ- 
ing functions are performed by the local school system. 

A problem unique to the District schools is the dependence 
on Congressional action for authority to hire additional new per- 
sonnel. Since Congress usually waits until the fall to act on ap- 
propriations, the District is in a poor position to compete for 
the best applicants. It is patently absurd to expect the District 
to find competent teachers in the middle of an academic year. 
Because the District cannot hire newly authorized teachers legally 
before July 1, the system must tap a woefully drained reservoir of 
able staff members. 

Whatever the causes of the present situation, the increasingly 
non-white staff teaches in schools where most of the pupils are 
also non-white. Where the teaching staff is white, so too, are the 
pupils. Few would argue against the desirability of an integrated 
staff. However, where the staffs of the District’s elementary and 
junior high schools show a racial imbalance of 80:20, little is 
likely to be accomplished by mandatory transfer of present white 
staff members. Teachers dissatisfied with mandatory transfer (be- 
cause of outright prejudice or lack of confidence in one’s ability 
to teach disadvantaged students) could readily leave the District, 
as has the white parent. Unfortunately, no evidence exists to 
suggest that a white teacher who has worked well with highly 
motivated white youngsters can transfer her skills to youngsters 
from widely different socio-economic and racial backgrounds. 


1. It is recommended that the District strive for better racial 
balance of staffs in all schools for all children—Negro and white, 
poor and wealth—by improved tactics of recruitment and staffing 
rather than through mass reassignment of the few white teachers 
left in the District system. 


The District must be more color-conscious in its assignment 
of personnel to vacancies: white teachers in predominantly Negro 
schools and Negro teachers for predominantly white schools. If the 
District determines to mount some of the programs proposed in 
this report and to launch these successfully enough to build a 
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nation-wide reputation for innovation and pioneering on the urban 
frontier then it will attract and retain teachers of good quality 
who are committed to urban education. Since presumably these 
projects and programs will be found throughout the City, judi- 
cious assignment of new teachers can forge the better balance. 


2. It is recommended that Staff Development Centers be 
organized which would place responsibility for continuous selec- 
tion, professional preparation and gradual induction jointly on col- 
leges, universities and the District schools. 


It would fix and insure discharge of responsibility for staff 
education. Such a Center would provide for advancement and 
differentiated functions within the staff and teaching corps. It 
could design and widen experiences for a large group of potential 
professionals, administer specialized training for such important 
groups as cooperating teachers, team leaders, auxiliary workers, 
supervisors and administrators. Finally, the Staff Development 
Center would symbolize the positive image of the District schools 
as leaders in full-scale development of staff personnel from pre- 
induction to advancement. 


3. It is recommended that the District, in cooperation with 
selected colleges and universities, seek to staff a pilot group of 
schools with a corps of truly “temporary” teachers—educated 
young people, willing to take on the problems and challenges of 
the schools for a three-year period, under conditions designed to 
enhance their chances for success. 


These conditions would include continuous and close super- 
vision during the first years of a paid internship, a reduced teach- 
ing load, planning time, opportunity to participate in seminars 
and other training experiences, chances for testing and experi- 
menting with new materials and resources. Young people com- 
mitted to this kind of a challenge, strengthened by a fair measure 
of success, might well be recruited into the urban school system. 
At the end of three years, these young teachers, working with 
trained master teachers, could then decide whether or not to 
continue in the District schools. The planned program of induction 
and continued training would raise their qualifications for perma- 
nent positions should they desire them. 


4. It is recommended that the teacher aide program and the 
use of paraprofessionals be expanded as an integral part of the 
District’s educational program. 

Aside from its benefits to child and the teacher by “freeing the 
teacher to teach,” the program has opened up new opportunities 
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for the disadvantaged adult. Given training and direction and used 
as part of an instructional team, paraprofessionals can make a 
real contribution to the educational program by improving the 
adult to child ratio. Such staffing can also be a means for achieving 
greater diversification of faculty. 


5. It is recommended that new personnel procedures be 
implemented as rapidly as possible: recruitment, certification and 
employment procedures must be modernized. 


The District should enter into reciprocal certification agree- 
ments with other states, expediting licensing and certification and 
encouraging teachers to move into District schools on the basis of 
regional accreditation. The Board of Examiners should become the 
District’s certifying agent, clearly separated from teacher em- 
ployment. The Personnel Department must consolidate and cen- 
tralize its functions and services. It must eliminate much of the 
inefficient clerical bureaucracy which follows obsolete procedures 
and suffers from staff shortages. The procedural morass discour- 
ages some teachers from making job applications. 

Obviously, the District needs a more positive and aggressive 
program to alter its present negative image. Modifying the physical 
appearance of buildings, the equipment available, the work load of 


teachers and the quality of opportunity for professional develop- 
ment available to all teachers would eventually brighten that 
image. But the social milieu of the schools and their populations 
are likely to remain rather constant during the years ahead. The 
central task, therefore, is three-fold: (1) to capitalize on the 
problems and conditions of teaching in the District schools by 
treating them as a laboratory for professional experience and 
growth; (2) to reward success in personal and professional terms; 
and (3) to cause interested young people to see the problems, the 
challenge and the rewards of teaching in the District. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS 


The quality of leadership provided at all levels, building and 
central office, is critical in determining how effectively classroom 
teachers will be able to perform. Of all the facets of the District’s 
complex personnel operations, possibly none is subject to more 
misunderstanding than the promotion practices and the procedures 
for selection of school officers. In the absence of specific prepara- 
tory programs for administrative and* supervisory personnel, the 
requirements for promotions must be enunciated clearly. 

There is no eligibility list, even for positions frequently 
vacant, such as assistant principalships. The net effect of the lack 
of clarity is to raise doubts about the integrity of the system for 
promotion. At the very least, there are questions centering around 
the age-old issue of “what you know versus whom you know.” 
Worst is the wide-spread assumption that the promotion policies 
do not really provide equal opportunity for all candidates. The 
prime example is that Negro principals are not found in pre- 
dominantly white schools, a pattern which would have been almost 
impossible to maintain had there been an eligibility list. Despite 
the recent preponderance of “Negro appointments,” there still is 
a feeling that discrimination functions at the top. It will persist as 
long as the present practices continue. 

Unlike some large cities which have substantial Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican-American and other minority-group pupil 
populations but very few educational leaders from these groups, 
two-thirds of all District of Columbia’s educational officers are 
Negro. The Board’s problem is one of determining what the edu- 
cational needs of the District are and which individuals possess 
the talent and leadership potential needed to fill these needs. 
While the Board should be color-conscious and should actively 
encourage qualified Negro applicants, race must not be the sole 
criterion in making appointments. If the District is viewed as a 
‘Negro school system,” all efforts to improve balance in staff and 
administration will be stymied. 
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1. It is recommended that eligibility lists be set up to end 
the practice—wasteful of time and morale—of duplicating pro- 
cedures every time a vacancy occurs. 


Maintenance of eligibility lists, based on annual or semi- 
annual examinations would speed filling officer vacancies. Morale 
in the system would rise as key positions were filled from it and 
leadership vacuums disappeared. 


2. It is recommended that the District Schools develop a 
systematic pattern for preparing administrators, beginning with 
an administrative internship program. 


Instituting an internship program would permit on-the-job 
assessment of prospective candidates while training was underway. 
Field evaluation, focusing on interaction and critical personality 
variables, is more valid than dubious rankings based solely on 
brief interviews, paper qualifications and longevity. Internships 
and general recruitment of individuals for administrative and 
supervisory posts should not be restricted to District personnel. 

The District system must actively seek people with new 
ideas, insights, talents and enthusiasm—wherever they may exist. 
If the Washington schools are to strive for racial balance in their 
administrative staffs as well as teacher populations, than the Dis- 
trict must aggressively seek talent, white and Negro, wherever it 
may be. The combination of an internship program plus an eligi- 
bility list could do much to restore confidence in the administrative 
leadership in the District’s schools. Unless an active recruitment 
and training are undertaken, the racial balance question will be- 
come academic in the District as the number of whites applying 
for lower-level officer positions (such as assistant principalships) 
continues to dwindle. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 

OF Hsle 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


There are many structural defects in the present organization 
that interfere with effective operation of the school system: the 
lack of intermediate districts or subdivisions which would make 
the superintendency a manageable position; the inability to carry 
on long-range planning; the reluctance of line personnel to im- 
pose on staff leader time; inadequate articulation between levels; 
dispersal of responsibility for instructional improvement; frag- 
mented supervision. 

The present organization has accumulated over the years, 
adding complexity and weaknesses. Far too many individuals 
report to a single person to permit effective discharge of responsi- 
bilities. The lines of communication waiver. By failing to dis- 
tinguish between officers with advisory status and those with line 
authority, the organization undermines coordination. In many in- 
stances, operating functions are not grouped logically for effective 
administration and synchronization. Reporting relationships are 
unclear in some areas, duplicative in others. Finally, the absence 
of a central office with adequate space for work, meeting and 
parking seriously curbs efficiency. 

The reorganization proposed would make the individual 
school the basic unit, attaching a number of specialists (full and 
part-time) whose responsibility it would be to help develop stand- 
ards of excellent learning and teaching, assisting teachers and 
others to implement these standards and auditing the results. Three 
types of specialist assistance would be provided the school as 
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needed: (1) Instructional services, including general supervision, 
subject area supervision and audio-visual aids; (2) Pupil person- 
nel services, including guidance, special education, psychological 
testing, health and attendance; and (3) Administrative support, in- 
cluding teacher personnel services, equipment and supplies, 
lunchroom operation and building maintenance. 

1. It is recommended that the Community Boards of Educa- 
tion be elected by voters from the district involved for three-year 
terms. 


These boards should be empowered to choose a Community 
Superintendent from a list of candidates submitted by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and approved by the District Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Jurisdiction of the Community Board of Education should 
cover: setting policies that do not conflict with central school 
board rules; advising the local superintendent of community senti- 
ment towards the school program and needs of the district; con- 
sulting on the budget for the local district; helping select personnel 
for the schools within its jurisdiction; approving appointment of 
new principals and area educational officers. In sum, the Com- 
munity Board of Education should be responsible for the opera- 
tion of the educational program locally. Its relationship with the 
District of Columbia Board of Education might be modeled after 
that of the local school districts and the state boards, the former 
responsible for local operation, the latter having overall responsi- 
bility. 

2. It is recommended that eight Community Superintendents 
be appointed as heads of decentralized sub-systems, charged with 
overall responsibility for the operation of the elementary and 
secondary schools in the areas. 


They would supply special assistance to the schools; co- 
ordinate the educational programs between levels; serve as chief 
administrative officers for citizens on the Community Boards of 
Education. Were each of these sub-systems of approximately equal 
size, the pupil population served would be approximately 20,000. 
Such systems could improve the effectiveness of school maange- 
ment and link the schools more closely to their communities. 

The amount of authority and autonomy vested in the Com- 
munity Board of Education and in the Community Superintendent 
are the determining factors as to the value of decentralization. If 
the local boards are given complete responsibility and authority, 
including power to allocate funds, the present system would split 
into six or eight nearly independent school districts. On the 
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other hand, if the boards are restricted to serving in an advisory 
capacity, tokenism and scarcely any real decentralization will 
result. It is recommended that local boards be given considerable 
autonomy to operate community school systems as independent 
units. 


3. It is recommended that the Community Superintendent 
be made responsible for the operation of all schools within his 
assigned geographical area, except for vocational high schools and 
for the coordination of services to the schools. 

He would be aided by a staff including a Director of Instruc- 
tional Services, Director of Business, Director of Personnel; an 
Assistant for Planning and Program Evaluation and an Assistant 
for School-Community Relations. 

Two programs should continue as District-wide departments: 
Special Education and Vocational, Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion. Although substantial numbers of pupils are involved in vari- 
ous Special Education programs, there are not enough pupils with 
any one type of disability to support local area programs. The 
Department of Special Education should conduct diagnosis and 
placement, instructional programs and services and organize staff 
training. Similarly, the vocational high schools, adult education 
centers and related programs should serve the entire District. Com- 
munity schools would develop adult programs. The present voca- 
tional high schools could expand into new operations, such as Area 
Skills Centers for students from several high schools. The develop- 
ment of programs at the Washington Technical Institute and the 
Federal City College will have an impact on vocational-technical 
and adult education in the District. In the meantime, such pro- 
grams should function city-wide, with the central office staff pro- 
viding most of the service functions. 

4. It is recommended that the central office be reorganized 
into three major divisions: (1) Planning, Innovation and Research; 
(2) Personnel Services; and (3) Administrative Services. 


The Division of Planning, Innovation and Research would 
sustain program development, innovation, research and long-range 
planning for all schools. It would support program development, 
research and long-range planning for all schools. It would sup- 
port program evaluation. With the District’s unique budgetary 
process and relationships with Congress, budget and legislation 
are in the divisional package: new programs must be translated 
into budget terms and justified for legislators. Four departments 
would comprise this division: Program Planning and Develop- 
ment; Research and Evaluation; Budget and Legislation; and 
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Long-Range Planning and Innovation. 


The Division of Personnel Services would coordinate all 
system-wide personnel activities involving pupils, staff and em- 
ployees. Through its two departments, the division will relate to 
the operating units in the field. Each Community Superintendent 
will have a Director of Pupil Personnel Services and a Director of 
Staff Personnel. While most staff in Pupil Personnel Services would 
be assigned to the community offices, a small force would be 
needed at central headquarters for system-wide functions. 


The Division of Administrative Services would be assigned 
system-wide responsibility for coordinating three departments: 
Business Administration, Buildings and Grounds, and Automated 
Information Systems. The Community Superintendents would re- 
port to a Deputy Superintendent in charge of Community School 
Coordination. ; 


The Executive Deputy Superintendent of Schools would have 
four officers responsible to him: the Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of the Division of Community School Coordination; the 
Associate Superintendent for Planning, Innovation and Research, 
the Associate Superintendent for Personnel Services and the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent for Personnel Services and the Associate 
Superintendent for Administrative Services. The Executive Deputy 
would be the Superintendent’s chief staff officer with a span of 
control that would permit effective management. His responsi- 
bilities would permit him to act as an executive with respect to 
day-to-day operations and decision making. 


The Superintendent of Schools would be directly responsible 
to the Board of Education for the operation of the school system. 
The lines of responsibility and the allocated authority should make 
it possible for him to give his full attention to the functions of 
the chief school administrator—advising the Board on policy, ex- 
ecuting Board policy, relating to the public and to Congress and 
providing the leadership needed to build confidence in the school 
system’s ability to provide good education for all. The need for 
strong creative leadership at the top level is obvious; this organiza- 
tion would make it feasible. 

The prime argument for decentralization is the conviction 
that the educational program will be qualitatively improved to the 
extent that the school, parents and community are brought into a 
more meaningful relationship with one another. The reservations 
about decentralization rest on the lack of clarity concerning “more 
meaningful relationships.” 
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At the heart of the matter are questions involving: (1) the 
allocation of power and control (usually discussed in terms of 
“delegation of authority’); (2) the nature of accountability of in- 
dividuals and groups (i.e., who is to be held responsible for the 
child’s progress or lack thereof); (3) the appropriate areas of in- 
volvement of parents and citizens in the educational process (de- 
termination of curriculum, choice of instructional methods, selec- 
tion of textbooks and other materials; appointment of principals 
and other staff, etc.); and (4) the authority to delegate certain 
functions legally assigned to the Board of Education and its ad- 
ministrative officers. 

The proposal to reorganize the District schools has two aims: 
(1) to provide an effective school organization which will facilitate 
teaching and learning, and (2) to decentralize control of the schools 
in order to shorten communication lines and to involve parents 
and citizens in the educational process. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


The District schools tend not to be in touch with the com- 
munities they should serve; communication is poor and mutually 
supporting programs are rare. Since communities differ, the varie- 
ties of services and leadership should be responses to joint planning 
by school and community. A school which serves its community 
will be an educational center in the broadest sense—a place where 
children, youth and adults have opportunities for study and learn- 
ing. Beyond that, the school may also function as a neighborhood 
community center; a center for community service (health, counsel- 
ing, legal, employment and welfare); and as the center of com- 
munity life, catalyzing action for study and solution of significant 
neighborhood problems. 


1. It is recommended that the schools be transformed into com- 
munity schools, collecting and offering the variety of services and 
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opportunities its neighborhood needs. 


Such schools would operate for 12 to 14 hours a day, six days 
a week and year-round. While the school building need not house 
all of the services the community needs, it should open ready 
access to these necessities. As an educational institution, the 
community should use the neighborhood and the city as a labora- 
tory for study, supplementing classroom, teacher and building 
resources. A community school will not emerge by tacking on 
programs indiscriminately to the normal school offering. Instead, 
it must be planned in conjunction with other agencies and groups 
within the community. 


THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


The survey of community attitudes disclosed a lack of confi- 
dence in the Board of Education, the school administration and in 
the school “‘power structure” generally. The Board must devise 
clear, constructive and decisive action in the immediate future to 
restore this confidence. 

The Board of Education is not a board but nine individuals 
with quite different perceptions of their roles and relationships. 
Like many school boards, it operates intuitively, not from clear 
analysis of policy regarding its responsibilities and functions. 
Even an elected board or one appointed by some new procedure 
would still have to work out its own roles and responsibilities as 
a prime move toward regaining the confidence of the community, 
the professional staff and Congress. The pending proposals for an 
elected board of education have merit, providing that there are 
methods for persuading qualified, high-caliber candidates to cam- 
paign and run for election. The first requirement for a board mem- 
ber must be high quality, intelligent commitment to education; 
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if “representation” can be achieved in terms of other criteria with- 
out sacrificing this quality, well and good. 


1. It is recommended that the Board of Education under- 
take a continuing program of self-education. 


The Board has no real opportunity to learn what is going on in 
the district schools and elsewhere in the nation, to talk about ideas 
and developments without committing itself to immediate action, 
or to examine its relationships with the Superintendent and the 
professional staff. Never free to educate itself about its role and 
responsibilities, to combine long-term planning with immediate 
pressures, the Board will inevitably continue to plunge into recur- 
rent crises. The Board should seek a different intepretation and/ 
or new legislation which will permit it to have informal discussions 
and, when appropriate, executive sessions for deliberative pur- 
poses only. Such sessions would permit the Board opportunities 
for study, presentation of alternatives and examination of issues. 
All decision making and discussion of current issues would, of 
course, remain open to the public. The informal, private sessions 
would not involve caucusing but would provide time for reflection 
and study. There is no logical reason why Board members should 
be deprived the opportunity to conduct meetings with other mem- 
bers and with the Superintendent in order to make more intelligent 
decisions, providing no formal actions are taken during such 
sessions. 


2. It is recommended that the Board of Education develop a 
comprehensive Manual of Policies and Procedures for the District 
Schools. 


An examination of past Board minutes, directives and other 
sources would provide the Board with a much-needed history of 
policy actions and indicate where revision and reformulation are 
necessary. The manual would help the Board distinguish between 
policy (Board of Education sphere) and administrative (staff 
sphere) actions. Board of Education actions and policies should 
be given wide dissemination to the entire professional staff so 
that they will be informed first-hand of decisions made. 


3. It is recommended that the Board of Education staff be 
enlarged to include Board aides or research assistants and an en- 
larged secretarial staff. 

The chief function of the assistants would be to contact ap- 
propriate individuals, departments and agencies, requesting in- 
formation or analyses required by Board members. The aides 
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might prepare working papers and memoranda for Board use or 
simply transmit material provided by the central staff. A Depart- 
ment of Planning, Innovation and Research has been recommended 
for the central administrative staff. This department would be the 
basic supplier of position papers, data analyses and other informa- 
tion as requested. The assistants’ function would be to follow up 
Board requests and serve as general aides to the members rather 
than conduct research. Additional secretarial help is needed for 
members’ correspondence. 


4. It is recommended that an Office of School-Community 
Relations be established to produce complete and authoritative 
information to the various school publics. 


If community boards are established, each served by an 
assistant for community affairs, that office could handle the local 
information load. However, an adequate public information and 
community relations program for the District as a whole is a 
necessity. Such an office could also strengthen internal communica- 
tion among the professional, administrative and ancillary staffs. 


5. It is recommended that Board members be reimbursed for 
expenses incurred while on official business. 


The question of compensation and/or reimbursement for 
Board members is one tinged with various subtleties. The argu- 
ments concerning compensation are related to whether payment 
will permit persons to serve who might otherwise be unable to do 
so, whether payment affects the “public service” commitment of 
members and whether it results in members becoming more in- 
volved in day-by-day administrative detail as “employees” of the 
system. The case seems clear for reimbursing members for ex- 
penses incurred or for providing an amount of $2400, in lieu of 
expenses. 
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INTEGRATION 
IN THE 
DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


Racial imbalance and re-segregation are the facts that the 
District Schools face with respect to its population. When a school 
system is more than 90 percent pupils of one race, to speak in any 
ordinary sense of integration, desegregation or racial balance on 
a system-wide scale would be pointless. Devices that might further 
desegregation in other cities are now largely irrelevant in Wash- 
ington. However difficult the present situation may be, the funda- 
mental task of the District Schools is the same as that for every 
other American school system: to provide for every child, what- 
ever his race, education of a quality that will enable him to make 
the most of himself and to take his place as a free person in an 
open society. 

For the foreseeable future, the only reasonable assumption 
is that the racial composition of the Washington public schools 
will remain about as it is. Exchanges with neighboring districts 
and other approaches to integration should be promoted vigorously 
and every new possibility should be pursued, but none of the 
improvements now in sight can change the basic problem. Until 
broad-range metropolitan solutions can be devised and put into 
effect, the task of the Board, the staff, the community and the 
federal government will be to provide first-class education in a 
school system where all but a small percentage of the students are 
Negroes and a substantial proportion are disadvantaged by poverty 
and its associated handicaps. 

It would be premature and a mistake to conclude that no 
Negro child can possibly obtain an acceptable education in an all- 
Negro school. On the other hand, it would be absurd to deny or to 
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ignore the special problems that a racially isolated school faces 
in preparing its pupils for life in an open society. If children are 
to obtain reliable knowledge about people whose backgrounds 
differ from their own, if they are to learn to respect rather than dis- 
trust difference, if they are to appreciate the commonalities that 
unite as well as the distinctions that divide humanity, those who 
attend segregated schools must obviously receive special help. 

The effectiveness of any school is due to a number of factors 
and they are well-known. Wherever there are first-class teachers, 
imaginative curricula, carefully selected books and materials and 
physical arrangements that stimulate as well as shelter, it is safe to 
predict a productive school. But students of all ages learn from 
their classmates quite as surely as they do from their teachers. 
The composition of the student body makes a substantial differ- 
ence. To leave that factor wholly to chance is no more sensible 
than it would be to assign teachers or select textbooks at random. 
Integration may not be essential, but it is highly desitable. The 
point is that whatever other good qualities a school may possess, 
it will be even better, for the purposes of democratic education, 
if it is integrated. 

If eliminating racial isolation is accepted as a sufficiently im- 
portant social and political goal to warrant necessary action by 
governments, private agencies, and families, it can be accom- 
plished. It will require action on a metropolitan scale and parti- 
cipation by local, state and federal governments. It will depend 
upon new approaches to public and private housing policy, exten- 
sive assistance to enable families to choose and acquire new homes 
and sustained involvement by business and voluntary groups. 
Alterations in the structure and relations of the governmental 
units will be required. Financial incentives in the form of rent 
subsidies, favorable mortgage terms and tax abatement will be 
necessary. Most importantly, such changes will call for com- 
prehensive metropolitan planning in which éducational planning 
plays a large part. 

But none of this is likely to happen—indeed all of it is cer- 
tain not to happen—until enough Marylanders, Virginians, Wash- 
ingtonians and Americans are convinced that their interests will 
be better served by making the national capital area a well-inte- 
grated metropolitan community than by keeping it the white- 
encircled black ghetto that it is now. 


1. It is recommended that the District initiate joint planning 
for one or two experimental metropolitan school parks for 10,000 
to 20,000 pupils. 
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While metropolitan school desegregation is obviously not 
immediately possible, it could be attained to a substantial extent 
by establishing metropolitan school parks. The typical park would 
be composed of a number of separate school buildings, each of 
which would house a primary, middle or secondary school with a 
student body of whatever size would produce the most favorable 
educational situation. Thus, elementary schools might accommodate 
a few hundred students, while the secondary units would probably 
be designed for the larger student bodies that make more varied 
curricula educationally and financially feasible. Entering students 
would be distributed among the schools in the park so as to assure 
a well-integrated combination in each school. The “secret” of the 
school park is that, properly planned and administered, it could 
provide for all its pupils better education than they now receive. 


2. It is recommended that several Learning Centers, each 
with a specialized function, be developed around the District’s 
borders. 


Environmental sciences, fine and performing arts, humanities 
and social sciences, world of work—these are illustrative of the 
areas in which learning might be centered. Each Learning Center 
would be provided with a highly qualified staff, all of the equip- 
ment and resources it needed and full instructional flexibility. 
Students would be scheduled for the centers as appropriate to 
their needs, leaving their home schools for a few afternoons or days 
per week or for longer blocks of time. The purpose would be to 
provide the richest assemblage of learning resources, personal and 
material, possible for the largest number of students as required 
by them. Each of the centers would serve the entire District and, by 
special arrangement, some of the neighboring districts ‘as well. 


3. It is recommended that the District take action to reduce 
the racial isolation of its present student body. 


Every present means should be used and as many as pos- 
sible created to encourage contact between the Washington schools 
and those of surrounding communities. Opportunities for inter- 
racial association are available through cooperative arrangements 
with non-public schools in the District and the suburbs as well. 

Each year thousands of school children come to Washington 
to visit its places of historic and cultural interest. If substantial 
numbers of students of the District schools were specifically pre- 
pared to serve as hosts and guides to such visitors, the results 
could be of considerable benefit to the local students as well as 
to those from other parts of the country. In preparing to serve as 
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guides, Washington students could become better acquainted with 
their city and the related historic and cultural subject matter. More 
importantly, they would find invaluable opportunities to improve 
their communication skills and their self-confidence. At the same 
time, the visitors, most of whom would be of a different race than 
their hosts, would themselves profit from closer acquaintance with 
children whom they might not otherwise meet under comparably 
favorable circumstances. 

In planning curriculum, selecting experiences, producing 
materials and using the resources of Washington, every effort must 
be made to provide “instructional desegregation.” Racial balance, 
some optimum proportion of Negroes and whites, has only meant 
an initial step toward integration and overcoming racial isolation. 
Unless steps are taken toward building an educational program 
which yields skills, values, attitudes, self-concepts, strong ego and 
sound mental health, much that is hoped for when steps are taken 
to improve racial balance cannot be attained. Compensatory pro- 
grams must go far beyond the limited goal of improving basic 
education skills. 


4. It is recommended that the District take steps to provide 
a better racial balance among its school faculties. 


With even the greatest ingenuity, the possibility of introducing 
significant numbers of white students into the Washington schools 
will be severely limited for the foreseeable future, but the oppor- 
tunities for the better integration of school faculties are much more 
promising. This objective will not be reached by the mere deploy- 
ment of the present staff. 

Four assumptions should guide Board personnel policies: (1) 
A racially integrated staff in each school and for the system as a 
whole may be expected to produce better educational results than 
a segregated staff—for all students, Negro and white; (2) The 
necessary diversity of staffing cannot be attained through a “color- 
blind” personnel policy—decisions must deliberately compensate 
for a variety of forms of racial imbalance; (3) In view of the 
current racial imbalance in the Washington staff and the obvious 
obligation to protect the rights of the tenured and probationary 
teachers now employed, special efforts will be required to recruit 
white teachers in the necessary numbers and at suitable levels of 
competence even though this will lead to the accusation of favor- 
ing white applicants at the expense of Negroes; and (4) The prob- 
lems of the District schools are not restricted to racial isolation but 
stem also from the presence of a large proportion of impoverished 
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and culturally disadvantaged students who require the services of 
teachers with unusual competence. While comparative salary levels 
are not to be discounted as an attraction, persons of the type now 
needed in city schools are more interested in working conditions 
that offer them a reasonable chance to use their skills and to exer- 
cise initiative. 

5. It is recommended that the District seek staff diversifica- 
tion through teacher exchanges and effective use of volunteers and 
paraprofessionals. 

Visiting appointments and exchanges should be arranged 
for carefully selected teachers from other school systems and 
areas. Besides bringing in able outsiders, exchange arrangements 
would enable members of the District staff to broaden their per- 
spectives by teaching in other places. Efforts should be made to 
attract exceptional teachers for one- or two-year assignments 
from other parts of the country who would come as net additions 
to the District staff. The increased use of volunteers, general 
assistants to teachers, librarians and principals, should be ex- 
panded. Volunteers might also consist of very highly qualified 
persons in the arts, sciences, professions, business or government 
who would spend several hours per week or per month working 
directly with teachers or students to strengthen instructional pro- 
grams and broaden the range of knowledge available in the 
schools. 


6. It is recommended that the District test administrative 
approaches to better socio-economic balance. 


The schemes that might be explored as a means of better 
socio-economic integration include all of those ordinarily pro- 
posed to advance racial integration: changes in attendance areas 
to include neighborhoods of varying types; pairing of schools; 
open enrollment, preferably with free transportation; and the des- 
ignation of clusters or complexes of schools to serve jointly larger 
and more varied attendance areas. In comparing percentages, 
proportions and patterns of organization, it is easy to overlook 
the relation of data and decision to the peculiarly personal na- 
ture of the educational enterprise. From the selection of sites 
and the design of buildings to the appointment of teachers and 
the formation of classes, the ultimate value of any action is the 
degree to which it enables the student as a person to learn more 
effectively and to develop his capacities more fully. 


7. It is recommended that the District intensify its efforts 
to develop individualized programs. 
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Despite the false dichotomies that are frequently suggested, 
there is no natural opposition between integration and “quality” 
education, nor is it true that if only integration is achieved all 
other educational advantages will inevitably follow. In a genuinely 
comprehensive and well-balanced student body, the need for 
individualized attention and compensatory programs will be even 
more evident than in a less varied group. Contrasts in ability, 
achievement and aspiration can encourage extra effort and raise 
the common level of performance, but they also reveal differences 
and weaknesses that teachers as well as students might not be 
conscious of in a less stimulating environment. 

To offer all children equal education remains a necessary 
beginning, but equality among schools is only the first step. The 
District’s sights should be set not on making its schools equal, 
but on devising whatever means are required to enable every 
child to develop his potential and to get his chance, Whatever 
his possibilities, wherever he begins, he should have the help 
he needs to reach maturity prepared to compete on fair terms in 
an open society. To live with this conception of equal opportunity, 
the community must be willing and the schools must be able to 
furnish unequal education. Unequal education to promote equal 
Opportunity may seem a radical proposal, but it is in fact a well- 
established practice with respect to the physically and mentally 
handicapped under the name of “special education.” It must now 
be broadened to include unequal, exceptional education for every 
child who needs it. 


ORGANIZATION 
FOR INSTRUCTION 


The study clearly indicated that the tracking system was as 
often observed in the breach as it was in adherence to any set of 
basic tenets. Although tracking practices by no means account 
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for the grave difficulties in which the Washington schools presently 
find themselves, there are sufficient inequities, inconsistencies and 
inadequacies in the plan to warrant its abandonment. Thus, the 
first recommendation is that any form of city-wide tracking, based 
on pre-determined city-wide criteria be abolished and that other 
plans for coping with the great range of pupil abilities, aptitudes, 
motivations and interests be substituted instead. 


1. It is recommended that no ability grouping be practiced 
in the early childhood and primary units. 


Pupils should be grouped in random fashion with special 
consideration being given, when necessary, to placing pupils with 
teachers who are best able to work with them. Such a policy 
must not preclude the establishment of special classes for the 
severely emotionally disturbed, the educable and trainable men- 
tally retarded as well as those with sight and hearing deficiencies 
or other physical disabilities which make it necessary for them 
to have special care or special instruction. Admission to such 
programs should be based on criteria determined by specialists 
in the field. While initial screening should be done by teachers 
and helping personnel in each school, no pupil should be admitted 
to a special education program without a thorough diagnosis by 
expert practitioners. The age at which children should be admitted 
to the various special education programs will vary with the par- 
ticular disability. 

Although sectioning by ability is not recommended in the 
early grades, it is suggested that teachers make maximum use 
of flexible within-class grouping. It is suggested that such flexible 
grouping be used consistently so that much of the instruction 
is in small groups, increasing the possibility for individual atten- 
tion and insuring that each pupil is actively engaged in learning, 
rather than “turned out,” as often happens when the whole class 
is taught. 

Pilot ungraded programs should be started in a number of 
schools to encompass the first three grades. Such programs would 
enable pupils to be taught at various levels, regardless of age or 
grade placement. Some pupils would be able to complete the unit 
in two years, others might need four years. The major effort 
would be to insure that all pupils be helped to learn the basic 
skills. To undertake such a program would require curriculum 
and materials development at the heart of the organizational 
change and help with planning for a completely individualized 
program. It would require a continuous assessment and diagnosis 
to determine which children need help and which should be en- 
couraged to move more or less rapidly than is normal. 
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2. It is recommended that no ability grouping by class be 
practiced in grades 4-6 but that no class have a reading range 
more than 2.5 to 3 years wide. 


This range will result in considerable overlap in reading 
ability from class to class, as well as considerable range within 
each class. Therefore, extensive use should be made of sub- 
grouping within the classroom. Wherever possible, specialized 
teachers should be made available for mathematics and science as 
well as art, music and physical education. Skills centers should 
be established to which individual pupils or small groups can go 
for help in the areas in which they are weak. If adequately 
staffed and equipped (making maximum use of auto-instructional 
materials), such a center could accommodate as many as 20 pupils 
at one time for any area. Either in the skills centers or in the 
school libraries, places should be provided for the more able 
learners to engage in independent activities, pursue special inter- 
ests or move ahead in some basic subjects. Selected -teachers 
should develop completely individualized classroom procedures. 
A complete diagnosis and assessment program should continue 
through these grades for planning purposes. 


3. It is recommended that ability grouping by subject begin 
at grade 7 and continue through grade 8. 


At this level, departmentalized teaching is generally insti- 
tuted and pupils can be placed in different sections for different 
subjects. The criteria for placement should be developed on the 
basis of the school’s population rather than on the basis of District 
or national norms. By the time pupils reach the seventh grade, 
the school is confronted not only with a large spread in ability 
to cope with academic material but also with considerable differ- 
entiation of the various abilities and special talents. Although such 
variations exist even in the primary grades, the extent of the dif- 
ferences increases with age and with extended schooling. Developed 
values, interests, aspirations for the future, as well as experienced 
success and failure, all combine to strengthen an individual’s per- 
formance in one area of the curriculum, weaken it in another. 
Although there are pupils who appear to perform consistently 
high, mediocre or low, the achievement profiles of most pupils tend 
to show considerable variation from one subject to another. 

In addition to regular grouping by section and subject, an 
“honors” class should be established at each grade level for those 
students who rank in the top 10 or 15 percent of their grade 
across all subjects. In view of the particular importance of such 
selection procedures for the disadvantaged pupils who do not 
reach high standards by national norms, it is recommended that, 
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in schools in which there is a sizable proportion of middle-class 
pupils, the membership of the “honors” sections be expanded to 
include the top 10 or 15 percent of the disadvantaged population 
as well as those who would otherwise qualify. The skills center 
program should be continued through these grades. Auto-instruc- 
tional materials and all appropriate technological aids should be 
utilized. Optimum guidance for secondary school planning should 
come only after careful diagnosis and assessment procedures are 
used. 


4. It is recommended that students be grouped by subject 
only at the high school level. 


The need for flexible, subject-by-subject grouping, based on 
achievement norms of each school, is even greater at the high 
school level than in the earlier grades. Throughout grades 9 to 12, 
several sections should be established in each subject with student 
placement determined mainly on the basis of past performance 
in each particular subject. Performance level should be based 
on the norms for each particular school. Such a plan would im- 
ply individual programming for each pupil, allowing for maximum 
flexibility in course selection as well as course level. Each high 
school should set its own criteria for membership in special “top” 
sections in any given subject. Whether designated “honors” or by 
some other name, these classes should represent a high degree of 
recognition for the most able students in that school. 

Such grouping should be accompanied by clear determina- 
tion of the scope and pace of learning with which students will 
be confronted. The most able students, as well as the slowest in 
any one subject, need to be exposed to content and pace which 
will be just enough beyond their present level of knowledge to be 
challenging, but not so far beyond as to be frustrating. At each 
level, expectations should be higher than the demonstrated per- 
formance level of the pupils, but they should also be flexible, 
dropped when the pupil is floundering, raised when he shows 
success. 


5. It is recommended that curriculum variations through 
grade 10 be limited to the level and pace of academic work rather 
than enrollment in vocational programs. 


The emphasis during the first years of high school should 
be placed on acquainting the pupils with all possible options and 
helping them to see the relevance of their school work to various 
occupations or educational choices. Business and industry look 
for prospective employees who have mastered the basic literacy 
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skills and who are trainable, rather than for those who have a 
specific vocational skill, one which may well be outdated by the 
time the young person is ready for employment. Although con- 
siderable differentiation of abilities has taken place by the ninth 
grade, most young people have not yet reached the “vocational 
or career maturity” to make valid choices regarding future careers 
on the basis of perceived strengths and weaknesses at age 14. 
The premature determination of a course of study is most serious 
when it limits the individual’s options for the future. 

Thus, the election of a course of academic studies would 
enable the individual to prepare for college or go to a commercial, 
technical or trade program. But the election of a vocational or 
commercial course can limit his options to the single area in which 
his studies fall. Skills Centers should be continued and be care- 
fully tailored to the interests and concerns of the student. The 
Skills Centers should represent completely individualized instruc- 
tion, where the techniques and materials are determined for each 
student. 


6. It is recommended that pilot non-graded programs be 
developed at the secondary school. 


Several school systems have planned and implemented non- 
graded sequences at the secondary level. Curriculum content, 
scope and sequence have been developed and tested. Essential serv- 
ices to insure continuing diagnosis, assessment and individualiza- 
tion have been provided. While none of these patterns would 
probably apply to the District secondary schools, they do provide 
some guidance for developing such non-graded secondary pro- 
grams. This will require time for staff planning, teacher training 
and materials production. 

These recommendations are aimed at bringing about a 
closer approximation of the match between a pupil’s level of 
ability to perform specific academic tasks and the instruction 
provided him. Although by no means perfected, the experience 
and technology already exist which could eventually convert 
the ideal of individualization of instruction into a reality. For the 
present, however, while teachers are being prepared, equipment 
acquired and materials developed for individualized instruction 
(which does not preclude small or large group work when indi- 
cated), some procedures for narrowing the range of ability and 
performance levels have to be used. The above recommendations 
address themselves to the demands of the present; many of them 
become less relevant as the schools move toward truly individ- 
ualized instruction. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 
AND THE 
BUDGETARY PROCESS 


The question of financing the District Schools has been one 
of considerable controversy for many years. It is alleged that the 
schools are starved financially, that inadequate revenues mean 
unsatisfactory educational programs and poor student achievement; 
that unsympathetic treatment of the school budget requests by the 
District Commissioners and by Congressional Committees drama- 
tizes the need for fiscal independence; and that “red tape” frus- 
trates efficient financial administration. Virtually the same prob- 
lems have been cited by every major survey of the schools; 
whatever their validity, their persistence is remarkable. 

The estimated total current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance for Washington for 1966-67 was $693, ‘slightly 
above the average of $607 for the 15 largest cities in the nation. 
When the expenditures are adjusted to take out certain cate- 
gorical federal programs, the estimated per pupil expenditure was 
$583, again just above the average. Thus, the level of support 
and resources allocated the school are about average for the na- 
tion’s large cities. School districts are spending less than Wash- 
ington. Presumably, those which are spending considerably more 
are providing a richer educational program for their students. 

To a school district which should be seeking to become an 
exemplary urban educational system, the conclusion is inescapable: 
additional resources must be committed to education so that 
Washington can compete for the finest staff available, the best 
educational materials, and the most adequate facilities. This con- 
clusion is underscored when one considers the fact that many 
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school children in the District have unusually complex and severe 
educational problems which can be met only through special 
programs and services which cost a great deal of money—as much 
as three or four times the cost of meeting the educational needs 
of the child whose home environment has already done a good 
portion of the job even before the child enters school. It is clear 
from research evidence that a considerable increase in educa- 
tional expenditures is needed to help educate disadvantaged 
children. This is not to propose any lessening of effort in educat- 
ing children from middle and higher income families but rather 
to make meaningful a real program of compensatory education. 


1. It is recommended that the District allocate its educa- 
tional resources on the basis of educational need. 


If the nation, and particularly Congress, are seriously inter- 
ested in achieving meaningful equality in common schools, the 
traditional fiscal structure of public education must be radically 
altered to permit resources to flow where they are needed rather 
than only where they can be locally afforded. Should the District 
implement the proposal for decentralization, along with adminis- 
trative decentralization would have to come a differential alloca- 
tion of resources to specific areas and even buildings on the basis 
of educational needs of those pupils in attendance. One way to 
accomplish this would be to use a “need formula” to rank schools 
for aid and allocations. 

Cities tend to distribute teachers and other resources 
“equally” among neighborhoods through the use of standards or 
ratios, applied more or less uniformly throughout the system. 
These standards apply to pupil-teacher ratios and dollar-per- 
pupil expenditures for supplies and equipment. No decision of 
the Board of Education or its administration is more important 
than when these ratios are set. In Washingtoh, as in most cities, 
once established they are seldom reviewed or evaluated syste- 
matically by the Board or by the public. Some exceptions to 
standard ratios are occasionally permitted, particularly where fed- 
eral grants are involved (e.g., P.L. 874 and Title I, EASEA) 
but, in general, the formulas are an inflexible but expedient way to 
allocate resources on an apparently uniform and “fair” basis. It 
is possible to develop a set of formulas to allocate resources— 
including teachers, supplies, books and other materials—among 
decentralized and administrative units in inverse proportion to 
the ranking of the areas on impact aid factors. 


The school’s research staff should evaluate the formulas an- 
nually. Such evaluation would be an integral part of planning a 
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Programmed Budget. As a principle, the Board should allocate 
a lump sum for supplies and equipment, leaving to local adminis- 
trators at the building or area level the detailed decisions on spe- 
cific purposes. 


2. Is is recommended that the District seek a different basis 
for determining the federal contribution. 


Two proposals under consideration would fix the federal 
payment on a formula basis rather than relying completely on the 
occasional beneficence of Congressional appropriating commit- 
tees. One calls for a federal payment equal to 25 percent of the 
District’s General Fund Budget while the other would set the fed- 
eral payment at the amount that would be collected if federal 
property and activity were taxable. 

Either of these two plans are superior to the present arrange- 
ment. The Board of Education and the Commissioners, now re- 
quired to plan their finances on five-year projections, need some 
way to project federal as well as District revenues. Not only is 
the present arrangement unpredictable, but the amount is inade- 
quate and inequitable. Few big city school systems receive as little 
as 16 percent of their revenues from their state governments and 
most have at least twice that proportion. Twenty-five percent 
should be regarded by responsible Congressmen as a minimum 
level at which to set the federal payment. As District and school 
expenditures rise within the years ahead and particularly as the 
schools take serious steps toward meeting the extraordinary edu- 
cational needs of District children, the federal payments will have 
to join the District’s property tax in providing major shares of 
the needed revenue. 


3. It is recommended that the provisions for long-range 
budget planning be substantially improved. 

The existence of a competent staff for long-range planning 
and evaluation would make possible assembling such evidence as 
is needed for sounder justification of budget requests. The inade- 
quacy of long-range planning—a situation which is just now begin- 
ning to be tackled—is responsible for some of the difficulties in 
justifying capital outlay requests. It is clear that long-range budget 
projections documenting the need for substantial increases in ex- 
penditures for the schools would increase chances of getting ade- 
quate funds in future years. In addition, sound planning could 
help the District and Congress make an overall commitment to 
education in Washington. 

Not only does this weakness in developing long-range plans 
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affect the ability to justify budget requests but it also has an in- 
fluence on such things as (a) the insulation of the Board of Edu- 
cation from the school administration in terms of the ability of 
the latter to participate in policy decision-making; (b) the feeling 
on the part of the community that developments within the school 
system occur without consultation and too late to permit realistic 
expression of opinion; and (c) the ability of the school system to 
create a favorable climate of acceptance for its policies through 
intelligent public relations. It weakens the school system’s posi- 
tion in relation to other planning groups, in those situations where 
disagreements arise concerning the future of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Assignments of priorities and justifications, especially in the 
case of capital budget requests, require far better planning, re- 
search and evaluation. The regular employment of educational 
and social science consultants to prepare research-based materials 
in support of proposed school programs is essential. 

Policy and planning development, both on the part of the 
Board of Education and the school administration, would be 
facilitated by a staff which would provide background memoranda 
for discussion of alternative policies and goals. This, in turn, 
could lead to a closer relationship between the school administra- 
tion and the Board of Education in matters of policy develop- 
ment. A major effort must be made to convince Congressmen of 
the fact that substantially greater per-pupil expenditure rates are 
indeed justified for the District of Columbia. 


4. It is recommended that the District seek greater flexibility 
in the use of funds in program development and the establishment 
of new organizational forms. 


Operating as it does within restrictions of a line-item budget, 
cumbersome budgetary process, timing delays in authorization 
and appropriation, and requirements of civil service regulations, 
the school system lacks the flexibility necessary to adapt to chang- 
ing educational needs and innovational opportunities. The budg- 
etary process is a long and complicated one which creates addi- 
tional constraints on the introduction of new programs within 
the system as well as the maintenance of old ones. Whether or 
not some form of home rule involving fiscal autonomy either for 
the District as a whole or for the Board of Education alone is 
forthcoming, it should be possible to get Congress to modify its 
line-item budget requirements in the case of the school system or, 
at the very least, to make provision for the establishment of some 
discretionary funds. If full autonomy is not possible at this point 
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and if there are questions about the impact of such home rule 
on the District, certainly some areas of freedom within the exist- 
ing structure are indeed feasible for the school system now. 

The District government and its schools should be permitted 
to issue long-term bonds to be repaid from local property tax 
levies. The maximum amount of school bonds outstanding at any 
given time should be regulated as a percentage of the assessed 
or full market value of property in the District. Furthermore, it 
is possible that a bonding procedure would represent a net savings 
of money; the 434 % Treasury interest rate during the last half of 
1966 was much higher than the interest on bonds for a good many 
school districts during that period. 


5. It is recommended that the District develop and imple- 
ment a Planning Programming and Budgeting (PPB) System. 


Development of a PPB system is a complex task but it could 
be achieved within a few years were the Board to direct its ad- 
ministrative staff to give this assignment high priority. The com- 
plexity arises from two sources: (1) the programs must be struc- 
tured along the organization’s goals and these are not always as 
easily or as precisely defined as is necessary for this kind of opera- 
tion; and (2) once the goals and program categories are identified, 
the technical process of reclassifying expenditure items into new 
categories requires considerable time. 

Once operative, the Board should expect a PPB System to 
provide data on expenditures in at least four major classifications. 
The first two are subject-matter and grade-level programs. A 
typical specific category, “teaching reading in regular first-grade 
classrooms,” for instance, would include expenditures for ‘that part 
of the teacher’s salary proportional to the amount of time de- 
voted to instruction in reading, books, a portion of the operation 
and maintenance costs for that classroom in the school, part of 
the fixed charges (insurance, etc.) for that building, a fraction of 
the building administrator’s salary and that of his staff, plus other 
items. The total cost of particular programs would then be known. 
A third classification is school programs with detailed cost figures, 
by program and grade, available on a school-by-school basis. The 
fourth classification is one presently being used, budget by line- 
items. Once cost data on goal-oriented programs are available, it 
is then possible to measure the relative costs of alternatives, each 
of which may be designed to achieve the same goal. Evaluations 
should utilize quantitative measures of the extent to which the 
particular goals have been met in specific programs. With quanti- 
tative measures of “achievement” coupled with cost data, a rea- 
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sonably sophisticated cost-effectiveness analysis can be used as 
a regular feature of Board decision-making. 


CURRICULAR 
DESIGNING, 
PLANNING, 

AND INNOVATION 


Curricular designing is generally viewed in the District as 
course-of-study development. Responsibility for the educational 
program is badly diffused, with many individuals claiming au- 
thority. At the secondary level, there is little overall coordination 
of planning; at the elementary level, what coordination existed 
is now fast disappearing. Articulation between the elementary 
and secondary levels is limited. The Department of Curriculum, 
Audio-Visual and Library Services organizationally relates these 
three areas, but each operates independently. The Curriculum 
Department is badly understaffed and functions primarily as a 
production center for bulletins and courses-of-study. 

The course-of-study development processes reveal that the 
focus is primarily on subject content and time allocations; that 
there are no real linkages to resources outside the system (e.g., 
new knowledge in various disciplines, learning theory, human 
growth and development, and educational technology); systematic 
review and evaluation of the curricular designing process and of 
the courses of study are absent; the publications are technically 
good, but their content and scope are very uneven; the publications 
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are related only casually to other activities, such as in-service edu- 
cation and supervision; procedures for modifying courses of study 
at the building level are minimal; provisions are not made to secure 
expert knowledge and skill for curricular designing; and, there are 
inconsistencies between educational means and ends. 

As with curricular designing, in-service responsibilities are 
claimed and performed by a variety of assistant superintendents, 
directors, supervising directors and principals although Board 
rules technically place responsibility with the Dean of the D. C. 
Teachers College. The new Office of Staff Development and the 
Educational Resources Center are undertaking in-service training. 
Various programs such as the Language Arts Project, the School 
Desegregation Program and the Model School Division, conduct 
in-service activities. 

The major problems with in-service education can be sum- 
marized as follows: there is no overall, coordinated program deal- 
ing with all aspects of continuing education; a climate for pro- 
fessional development is not present in many schools and teachers 
seem to lack confidence in their ability to cope with instructional 
problems; many persons who seem to profit from in-service train- 
ing are quickly moved to leadership positions out of the classroom; 
funds for the program are minimal; in-service education for lead- 
ership personnel (i.e., principals, supervisors, directors, and 
others) is almost absent. 

Theoretically, supervision is aimed at helping individual teach- 
ers do a better job in the classroom and controlling quality of 
teaching. Most teachers regard supervision as synonymous with 
teacher rating. Supervisors see themselves involved in curricular 
designing, in-service education and innovation. The growing num- 
ber of specialists on the staffs of the supervising directors has 
stirred confusion over relations with the elementary supervisors. 
(The distinction between one group being concerned with what 
to teach and the other with how to teach it, is hardly clear either 
to teacher or principal.) As supervisory personnel have been 
added, their roles have varied, causing considerable uncertainty 
among classroom teachers. 


Curriculum innovation has received considerable attention in 
Washington, but it is an elusive and difficult area to assess. The 
term is used to include any deliberate change directly related to 
the educational program. Innovations originate from many sources. 
Some are simply reactions to pressures of one kind or another 
from within and outside the school system. New federal pro- 
grams (e.g., EASEA, OEO, Civil Rights, and NDEA, each with 
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its various titles) influenced introduction of new programs. A 
1965 bulletin, Znnovation in Instruction, listed approximately 100 
projects. By 1967, a sizeable number of these had either disap- 
peared, had been greatly watered down or were simply difficult to 
locate. The Model School Division represents the closest thing 
in the District to a system for initiating and testing ideas new to 
the system, but it has had its problems since its inception. Basic- 
ally, the question is whether the MSD is to be autonomous, solvent, 
and free. 

Because of the diversity of the innovations and their various 
origins, it is difficult to generalize about them. Yet, certain ob- 
servations seem valid: some innovations have been thoroughly 
planned and established but never evaluated; most innovations 
appear to have failed to alter the basic program, lacking the neces- 
sary staffing, materials or in-service education; many innovations 
are of a fringe nature or are devoted to special problems and re- 
main obscure; some new programs are more-of-the-same and in- 
volve no real change or improvement; communication is so poor 
that both teachers and buildings appear isolated from the main- 
stream of program development; the dissemination process has 
not been considered; research and evaluation are rare; even where 
evaluation has been done (e.g., EASEA or some Model School 
projects), dissemination and use of the findings are restricted. 

The analyses of curricular designing, in-service education, 
supervision and innovation indicate serious problems in staffing, 
financial support, and organizational and managerial effectiveness. 


1. It is recommended that a massive effort be undertaken to 
personalize, humanize and upgrade the program in each building. 


The focal point must be the classroom teacher, principal and 
the building ancillary staff. Proposals have already been made for 
continuing in-service education of the entire staff to be built into 
the daily schedule. Helping the individual teacher does not mean 
overpowering him with specialists. The teacher needs ready access 
to a variety of supportive services. Only as teachers come to be- 
lieve in themselves and in the children they teach, and are pro- 
vided with the assistance in diagnosing and planning required for 
individualizing instruction, can the educational program advance. 


2. It is recommended that a Division of Planning, Research, 
and Innovation be organized, responsible for continuously search- 
ing for new developments within and without the system; plan 
trials and evaluations of promising programs and monitor and 
evaluate practices being tested. 
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The Division should be designed to tackle the problems of 
diffusion and institutionalization of change, to review the overall 
programs of existing units and to devise and maintain programs 
of continuing education for all professionals. At present, the 
District has no machinery for long-term program planning, for 
designing major innovations or for assessing experiments. The 
Division might pattern its operations on one of several models of 
state and regional research and development centers which are 
geared for large-scale design and development in selected areas 
of curriculum and for demonstration and evaluation of local, na- 
tional, and international curriculum. 


3. It is recommended that the District’s Division of Plan- 
ning, Research, and Innovation establish a major center for 
program development in urban education. 


The past decade has witnessed the mushrooming of national 
curriculum committees in various subject disciplines, mergers of 
industries with publishers of instructional materials, new relation- 
ships between universities and school systems, increased support 
from private foundations and greatly expanded federal involve- 
ment in instructional development. The District cannot continue 
a parochial approach and expect to build quality education. The 
proposed department could provide the stimulation, leadership, 
and coordination of resources—local, regional, and national—re- 
quired to develop curricula and materials, train teachers and other 
staff members, and build models for urban education, 

The crisis in urban education is related to the organizational 
structure which hampers adaptation and innovation; this Division 
should experiment with structural changes. The Division should 
spearhead locating, assessing, and proposing a variety of proce- 
dures that would forward the development of individualized in- 
struction in those areas where such instruction is necessary and 
appropriate. There are areas in which social learnings call for 
group procedures and considerable interaction among individuals; 
other areas are best mastered through completely individual efforts. 
The Division would seek techniques, materials, and technological 
aids to help with individualization and differentiation of instruc- 
tion. 


4. It is recommended that the continuing in-service educa- 
tion be related directly to program development in the District. 


Highest priority must go to correcting deficiencies in teachers’ 
and administrators’ competencies and in developing leadership 
personnel skills. A variety of in-service procedures should be 
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used, some dealing with general academic and professional growth 
and others with specific skills. Subject-matter specialists and social 
and behavioral scientists within and without the District should 
be involved in such programs. The District should encourage 
and aggressively seek relationships with a variety of colleges and 
universities to share responsibility for developing the curriculum, 
training the staff and studying the needs of the urban schools. 
The Division should coordinate area demonstrations, serving as 
the operational nerve center. 


5. It is recommended that the Research Section develop 
strategies and techniques for evaluative studies and experimentation 
directly aimed at improving programs. 


The Division will have to plan joint programs with institu- 
tions of higher education for training research personnel and for 
designing techniques and procedures appropriate to the study and 
testing of programs. The purpose of this activity is to provide the 
kinds of data which will enable the Board of Education and the 
professional staff to make better decisions for future planning. 

No substantive improvements are likely to emerge in the 
District from publication of another curriculum guide or adop- 
tion of a new textbook. A comprehensive schema for professional 
growth requires staff, time, and funding of an unprecedented order. 
The proposal is that continuing education be integrated into the 
total professional armament of all District personnel. When com- 
bined with research, development, and long-range planning, the 
District schools could realize considerable upgrading. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL 
AND 
WELFARE SERVICES 


A variety of services are provided by the Department of 
Pupil Personnel Services which consists of seven divisions and spe- 
cial programs: Child Youth and Study; Guidance and Counseling 
Service; School Attendance and Work Permit; Group Measure- 
ment; Special Education Placement; Parents’ Consultation Serv- 
ice; and Identification and Prevention of Potential Dropout. An 
urban disadvantaged population poses particular challenges to the 
school system with regard to pupil personnel and welfare needs. 
The personnel services must range far beyond the ;guidance 
counselor assisting the student in planning for an appropriate 
college preparatory program. The District’s pupil population 
brings into the school setting psychological, social, welfare, health 
and related needs which are intense and critical. They directly 
affect the school’s potential for attaining its educational goals. 


1. It is recommended that traditional guidance procedures be 
replaced by pupil personnel services especially tailored to fit the 
District’s population. 

As a unit, the Department of Pupil Personnel Services has 
not been charged with designing an overall plan for services to 
handle the special guidance problems and counseling needs of the 
District’s pupils. The present central office staff is too small, too 
burdened with day-by-day problems of management to engage in 
program design. If the department as a whole cannot be said to 
have a blueprint of action, the older divisions do have plans, 
each following its own model. For instance, the scheme for guid- 
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ance services is an all-purpose, universal standard; the model for 
Child and Youth Study is a clinical pattern. Neither of these 
models has been custom tailored to the needs of youngsters 
growing up in impoverished urban ghettos. Counseling for dis- 
advantaged pupils calls for new kinds of relationships and serv- 
ices. Washington school leaders, aware of family and community 
disorganization, should examine the possibility of developing a 
new breed of school social worker as an integral part of the de- 
partmental team. 


2. It is recommended that the department be restaffed to 
provide the leadership coordination and supportive services needed 
by decentralized, community-based pupil personnel units. 


The central office staff should take responsibility and leader- 
ship for developing a clear-cut overall design for guidance and set 
guidelines within which the counselors can develop functional pro- 
grams in the schools, appropriate to the populations served. Each 
of the community areas might develop somewhat different pro- 
grams, but all should fit into a general pattern. 


3. It is recommended that a careful review be undertaken 
of existing relationships between pupil personnel services and com- 
munity social, psychological, and health services. 


At present, referrals and some exchange of information 
represent the extent of joint planning. Far more could be done 
for optimum development of program resources in school and 
non-school agencies. Ideas may be stimulated through collabora- 
tion with local colleges, universities, and professional organiza- 
tons covering such aspects of program development as compre- 
hensive plans for pupil personnel services, pre- and in-service edu- 
cation of staff, experimental multi-disciplinary programs, research 
and evaluation. 


4. It is recommended that the District develop a new model 
for psychological services which would stress educational rather 
than clinical diagnoses. 


To the extent that psychological services have defined their 
goal, it appears to be a clinical model found commonly among 
the suburban middle-class schools in the 1950’s. This model sees 
as its primary functions: the early detection of emotional be- 
havorial difficulties; their diagnosis, primarily in psychological 
terms; the location and supply of appropriate restorative services, 
primarily psychotherapeutic in nature; and the promotion of 
mental health among pupils, parents, and school staff. These 
goals tend to stamp psychological services with certain character- 
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istics in the District as elsewhere: heavy orientation toward the 
individual pupil and his family; a predisposition toward psycho- 
logical explanations and solutions as opposed to cultural, socio- 
logical, and educational ones; an emphasis on case study and 
report; and an emphasis on the team approach and team confer- 
ences, dedicated to the study of the indvidual child. 

Over the past ten years or so, the District’s pupil population has 
changed as drastically as the nature of the problems. Psychological 
services have been swamped with referrals for diagnosis and re- 
medial action which only an immense staff, highly skilled and 
backed by an enormous range of restorative services of all kinds, 
could hope to meet. The clinical model, if it is to work on a large 
scale of this kind, requires resources far beyond those which the 
Washington school system can command today. The problems 
facing the current school population may be perceived as educu- 
cational rather than psychological. The pressing problem is how 
to improve the educational attainments of this pupil population. 
An educational model for psychological services would accept 
as its primary function: the early detection of learning difficul- 
ties; their diagnosis; the application of educational remedial meth- 
ods; and the promotion of effectve learning throughout the school 
system, with concern for teaching, curriculum, and school organi- 
zation as they bear upon learning. 

It would stress: an orientation toward classroom learning and 
teaching, with retained emphasis on the individual child; a predis- 
position toward multiple explanations for learning difficulties, 
including educational, sociological, psychological, organic, cur- 
tricular; a predisposition to remedial or preventive approaches 
which are as versatile as the possible causes; an emphasis on edu- 
cational experimentation and evaluation; and an emphasis on 
collaboration with the classroom teacher and the school staff. 


5. It is recommended that the Group Measurement Division 
be made part of a new Research and Evaluation Division with a 
mandate for diagnosis and assessment primarily for instructional 
and counseling purposes. 


At present, the Group Measurement Division is responsible 
for administering and scoring the tests of readiness, intelligence 
and achievement which constitute the District’s mandatory test 
program. Well over 300,000 tests are administered each year and 
while they are mainly machine-scored, considerable time goes 
into hand-scoring, checking, and corrections. This division supplies 
schools and central office with results of tests, primarily in terms 
of school-by-school and system-wide medians. It carries on some 
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special studies of the test results, minimal because of personnel 
shortages. At the request of building counselors and principals, 
the division conducts some in-service training in test interpretation. 

Reports of interpretation are delayed, despite machine scor- 
ing. Thus small benefit accrues to diagnosis and counseling. The 
test results are not well used. There is no extensive use to diagnose 
individual strengths and weaknesses, to counsel pupils, to im- 
prove curriculum or to plan instruction. Rather, testing serves 
administrative and placement purposes. 

The proper use of tests for counseling, diagnosis and plan- 
ning, depends, of course, on the staffs and administration of the 
buildings. What is needed are the kinds of analyses of data and 
in-service education that would emphasize correct use and inter- 
pretation of scores from appropriate tests. Unless assistance is 
given the classroom teacher and the building principal in ap- 
propriate use of test data, they lose any real value and purpose. 
Although the division’s paper responsibilities do include selecting 
appropriate tests, feeding back results in meaningful form quickly 
to help teachers plan and work with individuals—in reality the 
Division appears stymied in all of these functions. 


6. It is recommended that the Group Measurement Division, 
in cooperation with specialists from universities and test publish- 
ing agencies, develop new and more appropriate instruments and 
techniques for assessing individual growth and development. 


The reliance on paper and pencil measures, especially, with 
a disadvantaged population, is questionable. Teachers and other 
program planners need procedures for judging progress which 
are valid, reliable and easily interpreted. Learners need to watch 
their own progress through self-testing materials offering immedi- 
ate feedback and directions for next steps. The District should 
move toward the development of diagnostic procedures for in- 
structional purposes, including a ready system which provides the 
individual student with relatively immediate feedback on his 
progress. Any serious attempt to build individualized instruction 
rests squarely on the availability of short-term diagnostic assess- 
ment procedures. 


7. It is recommended that the present arrangement for 
staffing school nurse positions be continued but that coordination 
and supervision be increased. 

Washington is a multi-problem city and its health problems 
are gross and grave. A single agency, going it alone, is not likely 
to have much impact on the situation. The focus will have to be 
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the community welfare rather than resolution of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. There are sufficient indications that a tug of war is under- 
way with respect to placing nursing services under the Board of 
Education or the Department of Health. This argument started 
nationally more than 50 years ago and, to date, no satisfactory 
answers have been found. The absence of valid criteria on which 
to arrive at an objective decision probably accounts for the con- 
tinuing debate. Empirical evidence indicates that the quality of 
school nursing services echoes the quality of nursing in the total 
system in which it is placed—health department or school system. 

Each agency should employ a School Nurse Supervisor with 
identical qualifications, salary and responsibilities for the school 
nurses with whom they work. They should receive the same orien- 
tation program, divided between the health department and the 
school system. Their chief assignment would be to improve the 
quality of service within the agency with which they work and to 
coordinate the services between the department and the school. 
They should conduct joint studies to identify work essential to 
good nursing services for children (emphasizing relationships with 
family teachers, specialized school personnel and community 
health and welfare agencies). The supervisors should also identify 
the non-nursing tasks which can be delegated to paraprofessional 
personnel. 


8. It is recommended that area speech and hearing centers 
be set up in different schools, each to contain adequate therapy, 
reception and administrative space. 

Additional, regular after-school and summer facilities should 
be provided where children and their parents could meet for 
testing, therapy and conferencing. Limiting the work of the centers 
to school hours causes hardships, especially when conferences 
with parents are required. The summer program should be ex- 
panded to include second and fifth grades. 

The most pressing problems faced by the Speech and Hear- 
ing Center include personnel recruitment, speech evaluation and 
therapy services, speech improvement, facilities and equipment. 
With four professional training programs in colleges and univer- 
sities in the District, it is ironic that vacancies exist in the depart- 
ment. Joint programs should be established for the training of 
student clinicians in the District schools and for planning in-service 
training for Speech and Hearing Center personnel. 
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VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL, 
ADULT 

AND 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


The facilities for vocational-technical education in the Dis- 
trict are insufficient and the services are severely hampered. Al- 
most twice as many students now apply for admittance to voca- 
tional programs than can be accepted, even when the facilities 
are overused. The major decisions facing the schools have to do 
with the availability of vocational and technical programs, the 
nature of these programs and the relationship to the Washington 
Technical Institute. A projected Vocational-Technical-Occupa- 
tional (VTO) Center would have provided for more than 5,000 
students at the secondary level and beyond. Instead, the Wash- 
ington Technical Institute was created to provide two-year post- 
secondary programs. Every indication points to the need for more 
scientific and technical instruction, and present programs are par- 
ticularly weak in these fields. 


Jo 


The District must provide vocational-technical training to 
far more youth. It could expand and develop present vocational 
schools and/or build new ones. It could develop the Vocational- 
Technical-Occupational Center as proposed in the educational 
specifications available, modified to take into account the develop- 
ment of the Technical Institute. Or, it could develop new rela- 
tionships between the senior and vocational high schools with the 
latter becoming Skills Development Centers. 


1. It is recommended that the vocational high schools be 
reconceived as Skills Development Centers, completely articulated 
with the present academic high schools. 


Thus, the latter would become comprehensive secondary 
schools, with satellite vocational-technical skills and supplementary 
learning centers. Many students in senior high schools need a 
sound general education. A comprehensive, integrated program 
holds promise for both. It is in the “general” curriculum portion 
of the program that the secondary schools have been weakest. 
The general education program so essential for today’s challenge 
would be provided in the school best equipped to provide it. Voca- 
tional-technical portions of the program would be provided at 
centers especially equipped for such programs. A student would 
spend variable times at the skills center, as determined by his 
individual needs. There would be short-term training for those 
whose interests lie in that direction; fuller and longer-term provi- 
sions for training in more demanding areas; and technical training 
for those with greatest capabilities and interests. 

The basis for the proposal is the belief that vocational prepa- 
ration is a must for all students; it may be deferred to junior col- 
lege for some, to graduate school for a minority or it may reach 
down in the junior high school for others. Vocational education 
for the future has to react positively to swift changes and to expect 
larger intellectual components in most people’s work. Prepara- 
tion must be provided not only in traditional areas of distribu- 
tive, business and office occupations, trade and industrial pro- 
grams, but also in the development of technicians in fields such 
as computers, engineering, medicine and social work. By devel- 
oping stronger general education and vocational programs for all 
students, the District schools will be tackling the perennial prob- 
lem of curricula for youngsters who are presently neither college- 
bound nor vocationally-trained but in limbo in a “general” pro- 
gram. 


2. It is recommended that the District explore alternative 
approaches to vocational-technical education specifically designed 
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for potential dropouts and out-of-school youth. 


Experience with large numbers of disadvantaged youth in 
various OEO programs has begun to accumulate and to provide 
leads to alternatives to the standard secondary program of full- 
time classes in regular sequence. The distributive education and 
work-study programs should be expanded. The general education 
program might take the form of tutoring-on-the-job for some stu- 
dents. The whole gamut of new and promising arrangements should 
be tested—none restricted to the existing physical facilities. 


3. It is recommended that the adult education program be 
reconceived on the basis of analyses of clientele, of community 
needs and of existing programs in related agencies. 


The division has few procedures for assessing program 
needs presently. There is no research regarding non-participants, 
except for data on illiteracy and adult basic education. There 
is no attempt to interpret community needs through census data, 
staff contacts with community groups or broad-based advisory 
committees. 

Pilot neighborhood programs should be aimed at adults and 
young adults with low levels of literacy and vocational competence. 
Working with and through opinion leaders and developing “vesti- 
bule” programs as a way of reaching adults who would not 
otherwise participate, the programs could facilitate entry and 
transfer into general education and vocational courses. The divi- 
sion should recruit adults for specially designed programs and should 
widen and extend its constituency. Special programs are needed 
for parent education and involvement in the educational proc- 
ess. Program development has skimmed over the educationally 
unready and the self-directed learner. Little or no counseling is 
provided the adult who is unsure of what is available that might 
be helpful to him. Adult educators should develop a strong, 
visible counseling program in various neighborhoods—a single 
door-to-door data on registration for all programs, including those 
sponsored by other agencies. 

The division should coordinate its activities with the voca- 
tional education program, Federal City College, the Washington 
Technical Institute and other agencies which serve adults. Crea- 
tion of an adult education liaison committee should assemble 
planners from all relevant segments of the school system to facili- 
tate interrelationships among various units. 

With approximately 40 percent of the secondary school youth 
not completing high school, with a large gap between employer 
needs and marketable skills, with a large section of the adult 
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population under-educated and impoverished, the District schools 
must be as concerned with educational provisions for adults and 
out-of-school youth as it is with early childhood, elementary and 
secondary education. Adult educators now face the challenge of 
programming for a population which has rejected or been re- 
jected by schools in the past. These groups are not likely to 
make their needs known to school people nor request that pro- 
grams be provided. It is the school system which must go out to 
the neighborhoods to determine what kinds of programs—basic 
literacy, consumer education, manpower development, skills up- 
grading or others—will reach the various adult publics. The 
events of the past half-dozen years have delineated a new role 
for adult education, one that now includes all persons aged 16 
and over. Continuing education—life-long education—may be a 
more appropriate designation in this framework. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The District of Columbia has an impressive array of post- 
high school educational institutions. However, until November 
1966, when Congress created a system of public higher educa- 
tion in the District, there were no general public institutions of 
higher education in Washington. If Congress authorizes the annual 
funding, if the new Boards establish creative policies and if the 
newly appointed presidents of the Federal City College and the 
Washington Technical Institute exercise leadership and vision, the 
District will have public higher education opportunities with rami- 
fications at all levels for the District. 

Federal City College will provide a four-year program in 
the liberal arts, sciences, and teacher education, leading toward 
a baccalaureate degree. When it becomes operational, it will 
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absorb D. C. Teachers College. It will also offer two-year pro- 
grams which will be acceptable for full credit toward a bachelor’s 
degree or for a degree of associate in arts. These programs may 
include courses in business education, secretarial training, and 
business administration. The two-year program may also include 
courses in engineering, mathematics, and the physical and bio- 
logical sciences designed to prepare a student for work as a tech- 
nician or as a semiprofessional in engineering, sciences and other 
technical fields. The college is also chartered to offer educational 
programs leading either to a master’s degree or to no degree at 
all, for those desiring only to further their education. 

Washington Technical Institute will provide two-year pro- 
grams of “vocational and technical education designed to fit in- 
dividuals for useful employment in recognized occupations; and 
vocational and technical courses on an individual, non-credit 
basis.” 


1. It is recommended that Federal City College become an 
“open door” college for a large number of able youth who might 
be barred elsewhere. 


The College should aim at attracting high school graduates 
of competence, promise, and seriousness of purpose; yet it must 
not limit its admissions only to a select few. Its admissions staff 
should be sensitive to two factors: current inadequacies in many 
secondary schools; and the persisting potential within graduates 
of such high schools, who deserve one more academic chance. 
In certain cases it should admit others whose special abilities, 
strong motivation, records and recommendations indicate that— 
with inspiring teaching—they may achieve satisfactory or even 
distinguished records. 

The College should be at the cutting edge in channeling 
disadvantaged youth into the mainstream of higher education. If 
the “open door” admission standards are applied, there will need 
to be compensatory programs at the college level—individual and 
small group tutoring, self-instructional programmed materials, 
remedial assistance and even counseling and therapy. Underachiev- 
ing gifted students seem to have profited from experimental 
programs in a residential setting: counseling, instruction, recrea- 
tion and tutoring. There may be leads here for reaching low- 
income youth with latent talent. 


2. It is recommended that serious efforts: be made to remove 
the two-year program from the Federal City College and combine 
it with the Washington Technical Institute to form a separate 
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Washington Community College, as proposed by the Chase Com- 
mittee. 


Two- and four-year colleges differ in many ways: purposes, 
admissions, faculty, instructional needs, and institutional person- 
alities. Sharper objectives, stronger programs and a minimizing 
of admission problems will result from separating the two pro- 
grams. The task force sees considerable merit in a single com- 
munity college uniting the functions now assigned to the Tech- 
nical Institute and the two-year programs of the Federal City Col- 
lege. If this is not possible, the Board of Higher Education should 
direct its administrators and faculty to build an institution which 
avoids the usual schisms of two- and four-year programs. Federal 
City College could then set the pattern for city-based institutions, 
serving a population which is largely low-income and academically 
marginal. The District now has an opportunity to engineer a new 
type of college for a student body which has been absent from 
the higher education campus. 


3. It is recommended that the D. C. Teachers College be 
absorbed by the Federal City College as soon as practical. 


The integration of the College into the Federal City College 
can revitalize the teacher education program. It can stimulate new 
ways of recruiting and training teachers. As the College pioneers 
in educational programs for the urban student, it should plan and 
test ways of improving preparation of teachers, of para-profes- 
sionals and other educational personnel. The present administra- 
tion and staff of D. C. Teachers College have already made starts 
in this direction and further planning should benefit from the 
more comprehensive resources of the Federal City College. 


4. It is recommended that the Washington Technical Insti- 
tute develop its program as a comprehensive community college 
rather than as a more narrow, specialized institution. 

There is a great need for technical and semi-professional edu- 
cation but these might better be housed in a two-year community 
college. Regardless of name, what is needed is an institution 
which is accessible, comprehensive, dedicated to lifelong educa- 
tion and adaptable to the change, needs and interests of its com- 
munity. 

5. It is recommended that the three boards establish formal 
means of coordinating their program planning and development. 


As they become operative, the two groups concerned with 
post-secondary education, together with the Board of Education, 
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should establish machinery for coordinating educational planning 
efforts for the District as a whole—children, youth, young adults 
and adults. Joint programs, use of resources and facilities, shared 
personnel are all essential if an integrated educational scheme 
is to emerge. Unless coordination takes place, programs will be 
fragmented. The three boards should establish and appoint sub- 
committees involving lay and professional personnel to coordinate 
policies, programs and budgets. Coordination could more easily 
be achieved on the program and planning level than at the political 
level. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


This area is concerned with providing adequate programs 
for children with mental and physical disabilities: Educable and 
Trainable Mentally Retarded, Blind and Partially Sighted, Hard 
of Hearing, Homebound and Hospitalized, Crippled, Health prob- 
lems, Social-Emotionally Maladjusted, and Neurologically Im- 
paired. 

Weakness in placement and evaluation has deterred effective 
program development and implementation. Although the disabil- 
ities of children and youth are important to an educational system 
only to the extent that they constitute educational handicaps, edu- 
cational diagnosis and the translation of diagnostic data into 
curriculum plans have not been adequately utilized. The office 
of the Director of Special Education has been reduced to an as- 
signment station after either the pupil personnel services or the 
health department has made a referral. Educational decisions 
for emotionally and physically handicapped pupils are made by 
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medical staff, psychologists, social workers, guidance counselors 
and attendance officers, even though this is an aspect of educa- 
tion which requires special preparation. At the present time, spe- 
cial education seems to be everyone’s prerogative and nobody’s 
responsibility. The administration of the program is fragmented, 
with a variety of departments and agencies playing dominant roles, 
some of which appear to be without clearly evident qualifications 
for the controls exercised. Without a unified and highly com- 
petent staff to develop and implement a program, the Director 
cannot exercise the creative leadership that such a program de- 
mands if it is to be effective. 

A strong special education program is a necessity for a siz- 
able portion of the pupil population across the nation—estimated 
to be as high as 10 percent. In large city depressed areas, the 
number of children with handicapping disabilities may be even 
higher as a result of inadequate prenatal care, nutrition and gen- 
eral health deficiencies. What the exact situation is in the District 
with respect to disabling handicaps is not clear because of the 
unevenness in special education programs. Based on studies in 
other large cities, it would be expected that impairments requiring 
education provisions and related services would be high. In fact, 
in most areas they are far below national expectations. 


1. It is recommended that a Department of Special Education 
be organized, responsible for all aspects of the program and serv- 
ices for children with disabilities—diagnoses, placement, instruc- 
tion, personnel, supervision and research. 


The department should develop relationships with ancillary 
services and agencies—health, welfare, psychological and guid- 
ance—to enhance a team approach to diagnoses and planning and 
to minimize the long delays. A simplified and consolidated record 
system should be developed which provides ready access on all 
pertinent information about a pupil in reasonable proximity to 
him so that it can be used in program planning and evaluation. 

The department would take charge, not only of intake and 
placement, but also of organizing educational services, teacher 
recruitment, in-service training, curriculum design and coopera- 
tive programs with community agencies and institutions. Once 
the department established its identity, two major projects should 
be embarked upon as soon as possible: (1) A Diagnostic Center 
for Special Education should be developed where a team could 
plan and provide in-school screening programs and in-depart- 
ment supportive services where needed. The Diagnostic Center 
could provide a laboratory for training special educators from 
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colleges and universities. (2) A Washington Metropolitan Area 
Special Education Program should be developed in cooperation 
with neighboring school systems and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. This regionalization could be of considerable benefit in meet- 
ing the special education needs for the entire area. Where par- 
ticipating districts might not have sufficient numbers of children 
with certain areas of disability to warrant a first-class program, 
the region could support an optimum program. 


2. It is recommended that a comprehensive “crash” survey 
be made throughout the school system to identify children who are 
now experiencing problems and suspected of having disabilities. 


Beginning with teacher-presumptive diagnoses and moving to 
in-depth assessment by trained diagnosticians, a system-wide study 
would benefit the children concerned and provide data needed for 
planning programs and services which must be provided. System- 
atic provisions should be made for obtaining early diagnoses of 
childhood problems so that educational and related provisions 
can be made before the disabilities seriously block learning and 
development. Teacher skills should be developed in observing 
children’s behavior so that they will recognize the need for referral 
for better diagnosis and planning. 


3. It is recommended that the Department of Special Edu- 
cation undertake a complete review of the special education per- 
sonnel to determine the qualifications and training needs of those 
presently in the area. 


On the basis of such an assessment, a cadre of qualified 
personnel could be identified as the core for program develop- 
ment, an in-service program could be inaugurated for upgrading 
teacher competencies and an intensive search could be initiated 
for new recruits. 


4. It is recommended that the Department of Special Educa- 
tion take the lead in viewing the city child and particularly the 
inner-city child positively, realistically assessing his strengths and 
weaknesses—mental, physical, social and emotional—and then 
building a solid, sequential, individualized educational program. 

The special education area has dealt with children on an 
individualized basis, capitalizing on their strengths to compensate 
for handicaps. It has developed techniques, materials and insights 
which should now be used more widely. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
AND RESOURCES 


Like most school systems, the District has failed to exploit 
fully new communication media, instructional materials and edu- 
cational technologies. Even in the use of more conventional re- 
sources, the District is vulnerable to charges of inappropriate 
textbooks, meager elementary libraries, deficiencies in non-print 
materials and equipment, inefficient use of supplementary mate- 
rials and over-caution in exploring emerging technologies. Some 
of these failings are the result of grossly inadequate budgets of the 
past. And, in some areas, the materials and equipment that should 
be available in the classroom—self instructional items, materials 
designed for urban settings and multi-sensory kits—are just being 
marketed. The District’s materials and resources problem is both 
short- and long-range. The immediate need is to use what is 
available now more effectively while, at the same time, to orga- 
nize and plan for the production of the “software” (the content 
and substance) needed for the instructional technology and new 
media available and still being developed. 

No elementary school meets the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s 1960 Standards for School Library Programs and none 
is likely to meet the new 1967 ALA Standards for Media Cen- 
ters. The organizational pattern not only separated the facilities, 
functions, services and staffs of the Department of Library Serv- 
ices from the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, but it will 
interfere with any attempt to promote the concepts, materials 
and the services for the needed unified programs. 


1. It is recommended that the District revise its procedures 
for preparing the approved textbooks lists and requisitions. 
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The entire procedure inevitably hamstrings efforts to secure 
appropriate resources as needed. The District should encourage 
the purchase and testing of multi-level, multi-sensory materials 
with various populations. It should provide funds for non-text, 
non-print instructional materials. It should encourage teachers to 
individualize instruction by making readily available to the pupils 
materials which are appropriate and self-instructional. The rich 
resource of less permanent but educationally valuable paperback 
maerials has not been widely used by the District. 

Dominated by textbooks and other printed materials, by 
libraries which are simply shelves of books, the programs rarely 
employ non-print resources even for group instruction. Multi- 
sensory materials—visual, auditory and manipulative—are seldom 
available in the schools. Some publishers are now producing in- 
structional units which come complete with text, laboratory 
equipment, supplementary materials, charts, audio-visual aids 
and even tests. They seem not to have found their way to the 
approved lists as yet. The District should prepare criteria to be 
applied to selection of materials which are “urban-appropriate.” 
Alone or with other large cities, the District could move publishers 
to produce a variety of curriculum resources for the urban popu- 
lation. 

2. It is recommended that the District set a goal of a Mullti- 
Media Learning Center in every school, coupled with Area Media 
Centers for resources which are more effectively handled from a 
central location. 


These centers should include what is now found in the 
library, but much more. The Multi-Media Center should include 
storage and ready retrieval of a variety of print and non-print 
materials which the learner can use by himself. In addition 
to available resources of all kinds (including cartridged films and 
tapes, programmed materials, books, etc.) there should be pro- 
duction facilities for teachers and pupils to prepare their own 
materials. The spectrum of educational media and tools for learn- 
ing range from television to computer systems to “dial access” 
devices to telelecture and telelearning devices, to cite a few. To 
move in the direction of such centers will require major policy 
changes in construction (some already are contemplated for the 
1969-74 program) and what can be purchased, how, and at what 
level of funding. Beyond the policy changes, however, considerable 
reeducation will be necessary for principals and teachers to de- 
velop new approaches to planning and using the range of in- 
structional resources. 
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It is recommended that the District undertake cooperative 
projects with agencies and institutions in the area to extend the 
use of community resources for effective learning opportunities. 
The Smithsonian Institute storefront “drop-in museum” and the 
Laundry Community Center are two illustrations of relationships 
between schools and communities, formal and informal, institu- 
tional and non-institutional, in the war against educational, cul- 
tural and economic poverty. New combines of schools, institutions 
of higher education, community leaders and representatives from 
the performing arts and cultural institutions, social and welfare 
workers—all should explore the possibilities of using the real 
world as the classroom. The city itself provides a learning lab- 
oratory for the social sciences and the humanities. Conceived in 
this manner, the school and its classrooms no longer contain all 
instructional resources—the community and its life provide rich 
learning opportunities. 


SCHOOL PLANTS, 
FACILITIES 
AND MAINTENANCE 


More than a third of the District’s school buildings are 50 
years old or older. Despite the fact that the greatest costs in 
Congressional appropriations have been made in capital outlay 
requests, some progress has been made. In the last dozen years, 
the District has built 21 elementary, 10 junior high and 2 senior 
high schools, replaced one elementary and one junior high school, 
and added to 36 elementary, 8 junior high and 2 senior high 
schools. The bulk of this construction has gone into the inner- 
city areas where the oldest and most dilapidated buildings were 
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found. A six-year public works program approved by the District 
Commissioners in August 1966 calls for new construction and 
additions to 71 schools and modernizing of an additional 32. 
The District school system is just now beginning to under- 
take the replacement and modernization badly needed. It has a 
tremendous backlog of obsolete and substandard facilities. The 
District must now use its capital outlay money to plan and build 
facilities whose design is in the forefront for urban needs.. 


1. It is recommended that an Innovation and Research Sec- 
tion be designated, staffed and charged with the task of generat- 

With few exceptions, the District’s new buildings could be 
transplanted to the suburbs or elsewhere and, except for greater 
green acreage, look the same. If the school plants are to serve the 
community in other ways than classes from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., then 
their design, location, flexibility must differ from today’s universal 
sameness. If a building is to provide supplementary learning 
centers to be used for irregular periods of time to furnish spe- 
cialized resources from the entire District, egg-crate construction 
will not suffice. New technology will not be used effectively in 
classrooms which have only the tablet armchairs of yesteryear; 
different kinds of space utilization and technical planning is 
needed. It has been advocated that the school can be the hub 
of community neighborhood renewal, but little planning has been 
done to test this idea. Two new institutions of higher education 
are to be built in the District in the immediate future; these could 
be self-contained and isolated or they could be part of an inte- 
grated educational complex. Year-round use of facilities requires 
designs different from present standards. Modernization and re- 
habilitation of some facilities are feasible and desirable, given 
creative imagination and planning. 


2. It is recommended that maintenance and upkeep of build- 
ings be improved by instituting procedures for reducing the lag in 
repairs and by upgrading custodial and operational personnel 
skills in undertaking work locally. 


Existing buildings will be with the District for a good many 
years to come. There is no reason why they cannot be kept in 
good repair and maintained so they are reasonably livable and 
functional as places for learning. Basic custodial care, which 
will keep the building free of institutional odor, accumulated dirt 
and minor breakdowns, must be the goal of upgrading the present 
personnel and procedures; “flying squads” of maintenance spe- 
cialists should be organized to dispatch quickly for small jobs. 
Preventive maintenance must be built into the training programs. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR 
AND 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


No matter how valid the traditional objectives for extra- 
curricular activities were, they no longer provide a sufficient guide 
for program planning. Relationships between age groups are too 
seriously disrupted for traditional objectives and emphases to be 
adequate. Well planned and implemented activity programs can 
become threat-free meeting grounds, providing learning opportuni- 
ties that go far beyond the basic academic program. Extra- 
curricular activities can contribute to the development of youth 
in ways which seem to be stymied by more formal academic pro- 
grams. However, as long as such programs are viewed as periph- 
eral or “frosting,” full advantage will not be taken of the po- 
tential contribution to the total educational program. It is in 
the areas of atitudes, interpersonal relationships, self-concepts 
and other non-intellectual factors that extracurricular activities can 
make their greatest contribution. As programs are better devel- 
oped and more relevant, the supportive nature of the extracurric- 
ular activities for both intellectual and non-intellectual goals be- 
comes more apparent. 

1. It is recommended that the Board of Education develop 
a strong policy for extracurricular activities which would make 
them an integral part of the District’s total educational program. 
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Such programs should not be locked into the formality of 
the academic program but should be viewed as part of the overall 
learning opportunities provided in and out of school. A thorough 
study of the potential of this aspect of the educational enterprise 
as it relates to today’s urban youth is warranted. At each junior 
and senior high school, a staff member should be designated for 
the development, coordination and facilitation of student activities 
within the school and for identifying and maintaining relationships 
with other youth-serving agencies. 


2. It is recommended that students be given a more central 
role in planning cocurricular activities. 


To enlarge opportunities for students to develop their leader- 
ship potential while designing programs which will be perceived 
by them as relevant and important, mechanisms must be provided 
for student participation in all aspects of program planning. Out- 
of-school programs have demonstrated that youths, even those 
who have dropped out of and are alienated from school, are 
quite capable of making valuable planning contributions to pro- 
grams with which they are concerned. There is a need for young 
people to develop new and more satisfying relationships with 
members of the adult community and to achieve a sense of belong- 
ing. The conception of extracurricular programs should be altered 
to include a variety of programs in which youths and young adults 
can take leadership, provide necessary and valuable services. From 
participation in such programs, youths can realize a considerable 
sense of personal achievement and derive significant learnings. 
Youths need opportunities to contribute to society and to their own 
dignity and self-esteem. The informality, the interpersonal rela- 
tionships, the climate found in many extracurricular programs 
hold considerable promise for the total educational enterprise. 
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TOWARD 
IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


As suggested earlier, the task of implementing the many 
recommendations contained in this report must begin with serious 
study of each of the areas and the recommendations contained 
therein. Such study should be conducted at many different levels, 
involving many persons, both lay and professional. Steps should 
be taken to provide the widest possible dissemination of the re- 
port and its recommendations. Various kinds of study groups 
involving parents and other community citizens, teachers, admin- 
istrators, ancillary personnel and others should be formed to study 
the findings and the proposals. 


For professionals on the job who are responsible for day-by- 
day operations of the schools, it is difficult to undertake system- 
atic planning simultaneously. This has been demonstrated in 
other instances where no provisions were made to free persons 
for the detailed planning required for implementation of a study 
report of this kind. The results have been that even with the best 
of intentions on the part of the Board of Education, professionals 
and parents, implementation has lagged. Without an implementa- 
tion unit or a research and development office, planning is ex- 
tremely difficult. This report recommends an office that would 
have major responsibility for such planning. However, until such 
time as the central office is organized to provide for both short- 
and long-range planning, it is recommended that a temporary unit 
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be established whose personnel would be freed for the sole pur- 
pose of guiding the planning for implementation of the proposals 
contained herein. 

This temporary unit should draw on many resources within 
and outside the system which can help plan. Teachers College, 
Columbia University offers its assistance in planning for implemen- 
ting these recommendations. The Central Atlantic Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory (CAREL), the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and professional associations in the area represent other 
sources for aid in implementing these recommendations. An office 
or unit whose prime responsibility is to help with arrangements 
for study of the report and recommendations and to provide the 
resource and guidance in the planning for implementation of the 
proposals is essential if the District is to move ahead. It should be 
established as soon as possible. 

There is considerable momentum and readiness to accept 
the challenge that the report poses for the District and its schools. 
It would be a disservice to the children of Washington if this 
momentum were now lost. The District, its professionals, parents 
and citizens must now take the next steps—weighing and studying 
the proposals and planning for implementation of those recom- 
mendations which have merit. Highest priority must obviously go 
to upgrading the entire professional staff and to developing ade- 
quate and appropriate educational programs—curricula, materials, 
services and diagnostic and assessment procedures. 

An estimate of the costs for each of the proposals will be 
developed by a Teachers College staff member, the Assistant Su- 
perintendent for General Research, Budget and Legislation, and 
the members of his staff. The Board should establish a timetable 
for its own study and implementation of the report which might 
serve as a guide for other groups. 


Challenge And Opportunity 
For The District Of Columbia Schools 


Historically, city school systems have been among the most 
sophisticated and innovative. Only recently have they lost this 
leadership thrust. The District can and must take advantage of 
its peculiar setting in the nation’s capital, of its unusual resources 
of personnel and places, to move up front in demonstrating quality 
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education for a diverse population. It must provide the variety 
of educational programs appropriate to the wide range of differ- 
ences that one finds in the city’s pupil population, educational 
experiences that take into account the background and psycho- 
social factors that influence learning and that incorporate the 
resources of the large city as an integral part of the learning en- 
vironment. The urban school system does not exist only for the 
disadvantaged and for those who are unable to flee to the suburbs 
or pay for private schooling. 

The urban school must educate all pupils with their ranges 
of differences in ability, motivation, social status, experimental 
backgrounds. A school system which can meet these challenges 
will attract all people who want good education for their children. 
While such a goal may in the current context seem idealistic and 
unrealistic, to strive for less would be to doom the city schools 
to a continuing decline. 

Differentiated instruction based on differentiated needs is at 
the heart of both equality and quality. Absolute uniformity in 
schools would prove a Procrustean bed for the myriad individuals 
whose education is a public responsibility. An urban system must 
respond to the broadest range of individuals—the very able, highly 
motivated, self-assured child, supported in his academic pursuits 
by home and neighborhood; the less able, apathetic and even 
alienated youth who receives no such support; the child with 
multiple problems and multiple handicaps. The starting point 
for good teaching is the recognition of differences, of learning 
disabilities, whatever their causes or origins, of individual talents 
and unusual potential for learning, of hidden aspirations and com- 
mitments. The fact of individual differences is fact. It cannot 
be ignored without seriously damaging the quality of education. 

In summary, an urban population is not an agglomeration of 
impoverished, ghetto youngsters but includes the total range of 
learning abilities, aptitudes and interests. It is precisely this diver- 
sity which presents the District schools simultaneously with tre- 
mendous difficulties and the chance for profound accomplish- 
ments. 
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An Invi 


Better 
ion 


To Work for 
Educat 


This is an invitation to you to support 
—and to join—D. C. Citizens for Better 
Public Education. 

Your support, and your membership, 
will help speed the day when Washington’s 
schools “bring high quality education to all 
the children in our city.” 

To achieve that goal requires the inter- 
est, knowledge and pressure of a strong citi- 
zens’ organization. 

D. C. Citizens for Better Public Educa- 
tion is just such a group — a non-partisan, non- 
profit organization with one goal: to work 
in every way possible to improve the public 
schools of our city. 

D. C. Citizens for Better Public Educa- 
tion welcomes the support of you and every 
person in the metropolitan area. We work 
closely with other groups — PTA’s, Home and 
School associations and citizens’ organizations 
— whose goals are also better schools. 

D. C. Citizens for Better Public Educa- 
tion is the only organization dedicated solely 
to providing a bridge between concerned citi- 
zens and education experts. 

The schools of the District of Columbia 
need the help and support of every citizen, not 
only in Washington but in nearby Maryland 
and Virginia, too. As improved transit facilities 
and common interests bring us closer together, 
everyone in this metropolitan area has a stake 
in improving the schools of our nation’s capital. 

A detailed study of District schools was 
conducted in 1966-67 by a team of outside 
experts headed by Dr. A. Harry Passow of 
Teachers College at Columbia University in 


New York. That report made many recommen- 
dations for improving Washington’s schools. 

In addition, our school system is under 
a court order to provide opportunities for inte- 
gration of teachers and of students in the city’s 
schools and to seek more effective methods of 
ability-grouping for pupils. 

These improvements won’t come easily 
or automatically. All of us, as citizens, have to 


_ learn more about our school problems. 


e We need understanding of the complex 
and difficult issues faced by our school 
system. 


We need to know more about the stand- 
ards of high quality education, and how 
to reach them. 


We need an understanding of social 
conditions and their effect on schools 
and school programs. 


We need to listen to the ideas, the 
complaints — and the compliments — 
of students, parents, teachers and school 
officials. 


We need informed citizen participation. 
These school problems affect virtually 
every. family. We cannot afford, there- 
fore, just to say that the making of 
needed improvements should be “left 
to the experts.” 


Wherever you live . . . Washington’s schools 
concern you! Whatever your concerns . 
D. C. Citizens needs you! 


Here Are 
some of the Things 
We Do 


D. C. Citizens for Better Public Education 
has many programs. 


We work to alert the community to the needs 
of our schools. We call public meetings to 
discuss issues and to push for positive citizen 
action on many subjects: the Passow report, 
the J. Skelly Wright decision, the poverty 
program and the schools, the Model School 
program, the community school program and 
other matters of broad public interest. 


We search for facts and figures about our 
schools and bring them to the attention of 
' the public and our government officials. 


We work for realistic budgeting for the 
schools, and money enough to support good 
school programs. 


We present a forward-looking community 
attitude at public hearings on school affairs 

~ — with witnesses fully prepared with facts 
and figures. 


_ We provide an information center on school 
matters and coordinate research and public 
information programs. 


D. C. Citizens has helped to achieve real 
gains for education in the District: 


We played a big part in winning passage of 
bills creating the new four-year Federal City 
College and the Washington Technical Insti- 
tute. We have been helping with legislation 
for an elected Board of Education. 


We have printed and distributed thousands 
of copies of “Toward Better Schools,” the 
summary of the Passow report. We have 
published “Change,” a booklet of informa- 
tion about the Passow report and the role 
of the citizen in its implementation. 


We helped develop training programs for 
school volunteers — citizens in the Urban 
Service Corps working with children in the 
city’s schools. 


We played a major role in the creation of 
the “Reading is Fun-damental” program, 
which has given 300,000 books to school 
children and adults in many parts of the city. 


Here Are Some 
special Ways You Can Help 
Bring Better Education. 


D. C. Citizens can use you — your time, your 
interests, your talent. 


Our committees are designed to serve the 
community’s needs. As new needs and programs 
arise, new committees are formed. 


Some of our committees are concerned with: 


School Board 
Higher Education 
Special Services 
Improved School Buildings 
Reading is Fundamental 
Resources and Instructional Materials 
School Volunteers 
School Personnel 
Teacher Education and Curriculum 
Vocational Education 
School Budget 
Early Childhood Education 
Adult Education 
Community Schools 
Passow Study 


Our programs require time and money. Finan- 
cial support from many people is needed to make 
this work possible and effective. 


Your dues or gift to D. C. Citizens for Better 
Public Education will help this non-profit, non- 
partisan organization continue working to make our 
schools better — in the best interests of the children, 
the teachers and the community. 


Your dues or gift is tax deductible. 


We need VQ! JOIN D.C. CITIZENS! 


D. C. Citizens for Better Public Education, Inc. 


Suite 1207 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 Phone: 296-1364 
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Sample Nominating Petition 
( AT LARGE candidate) 


NOMINATING PETITION OF REGISTERED VOTERS 
WARD FOR 


(PRINT OR TYPE) 


i:ZIP CODE 


+ 
‘ 
‘ 
: 


As a Candidate for Election AT LARGE 
to the D. C. Board of Education 
November 5, 1968 


CERTIFICATE OF PERSON INITIATING TIS PETITION 


L, 


Name (Print or Type) 


residing at 


Address Zip Code 
HEREBY CERTIFY: (1) THAT | am a registered voter in fhe District of Columbia; (2) THAT the information 
appearing above was placed on this nominating petition bgfore circulation for signatures; and (3) THAT to the 


best of my knowledge the candidate meets the legal qualif#cations for the indicated office. Direct questions to me 
at above address or at 


x Telephone No. , ff Signature Date 
av, | 


SS J INSTRUCTIONS 
1. WHO MAY SIGN? & 


Any D. C. voter who is registeredgas living in the ward indicated above. 
A voter should not sign petitiong# nominating more than one person to be elected from his or her ward, nor more 
IMPORTANT 4than three persons to be elect 6 at large. 
INSTRUCTION ‘ 


2. HOW MANY SIGNATURES EQUIRED? 


125 valid signatures of, gégistered voters are required from each ward, for a total of 1,000 signatures city-wide. 
Each sheet should comfain signatures only from this ward. 

It is recommended thft additional signatures be obtained in case some are invalid. 

Additional signatug s cannot be added after September 21, 1968. 


3. WHEN AND WH (RE TO FILE 


Completed gAtitions may be filed with the Board of Elections, Room 8, District Building on or after August 27, 
1968, Vi ust be filed on or before September 21, 1968. | 


4. FILING FEE 


ThgMominating petition must be accompanied bya check or money order for $100.00 payable to D.C. Treasurer. 


5. PANDIDATE’S AFFIDAVIT 


y 
J The nominating petition must be accompanied by the candidate’s affidavit of his qualifications. 


SAMPLE MF REVERS STDE OF PRTTTTON 


AME AND ADDRESS OF PETITIONER REGISTRA-x% | ess 
(PRINT OR TYPE) TION NO. ¢ SIGNATURE OF PETITIONER ciNcT 
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: * Registration numbers are advisable but not 
2 ikobRess mandatory. 
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D. ©, Citizens for Better Public Education 
and 
League of Women Voters of the District of Columbia 


QUESTIONNATRE 


We hope you find the materials in this kit helpful. 
You can hel» us plan non-partisan voter service activities for the 


up-coming election by returning this questionnaire. 


1. How is your organization using the Candidate's Kit? 


2, What additional information would have been helvful? 


3, How can nonepartisan organizations be useful during the campaign? 
Ward rallies? 
Television Panel Programs? 
Candidate's Questionnaires? 


Others? 


h, What plans does your organization have for the election campaign? 


NAME OF YOUR ORGANE ZATION 


MATL TO: D. CG, Citizens for Better Public Education 
136 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Room 1207 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBLA 
136 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


REGISTRATION & VOTING INFORMATION 
Gan I register? 


Yes, you can register and vote if you 
- are at least 21 years old on or before the day of election, 
November 5, 1968, 
~ have lived in the District of Columbia for the past year, 
- are a United States citizen, 
-~ do not claim the right to vote in any state. 


Do I have to register again? 


You must register in 1968 in order to vote in 1968. 

All registrations made before this year are cancelled. 

Spring registrations in 1968 are good for voting in 
November, 1968. 


When will I vote and what will I vote for? 
November 5, 1968. (Polis open 8 AM to 8:00 PM) 


Presidential Election - President and Vice-President 
of the United States 


School Board Election - one (1) candidate from the 
School blection Ward in which you live, and three @) 
candidates from the city at large. 


Where and when can I register? 


Downtown - Board of Elections, District Building, lth & E Streets, 
NW, Washington, D. C. 2000, Room 8, Ground Floor 
Every Monday through Friday, 8:30 AM to 5:00 PM to October 5 


At your Precinct Polling Place 
Friday, September 13, 5:00 PM to 9:00 PM 
Saturday, September 1), 9:00 All to 9:00 PM 


Friday, September 20, 5:00 PM to 9:00 PM 
Saturday, September 21, 9:00 AM to 9:00 PM 


(To find out your precinct registration and polling place 
phone the Board of Elections, 37-558) 


Who can vote by Absentee Ballot in D.C.'s November Election? 

Tf you are physically unable to go to the polls. (The physically 
handicapped will need a physician's certificate) 

If you will be out of the city on Blection Day, Registered D. ©. 
citizens make application to the Board of Elections not later 
than 10 days before election in person or in writing for an 
Absentee Ballot. 
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GALL US!!!t! 


Call us at 296-5835...day or night... if you want additional information 
about meetings with school board election candidates. The starred dates 
on the calendar and the meetings listed on the following pages were those 
scheduled before our mailing deadline. We now have additional information 
to share with you. 


Call us at 296-5835...day or night...if you have a question about the school 
beard election or questions about the candidates. 


Call us at 296-5€35...day or night...so that we can help you. 


VOTE CAREFULLY NOVEMBER 5....-THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AT STAKE IS YOUR OWNIS3 


Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Telephone 296-1364 
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OCTOBER 


October 


October 


October 


October 


October 


October 
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CAMPAIGN CALENDAR 


De 


Urban League meeting to hear officials 
testify on schools. District Building 
14th and E Streets N.W. 7:30 Pll. 


Ward 5 candidates. Paul Junior High 
School, 18th and Perry Streets N.E. 
7:30 P.M. 


Urban League Neighborhood hearing to 
develop education platform. Eastern 
High School, 17th and East Capitol 
Streets 7:30 P.M. 


Urban League neighborhood hearing to 
develop education platform. Cardozo 
High School, 13th and Clifton Streets 
NeW. 77:302P6Mi 


Ward 6 candidates, Christ Child 
Settlement House, 608 tlassachusetts 
Avenue N.E. 7:30 Pil. 


At-Large candidates, Wesley Methodist 
Church, Connecticut and Jocelyn Sts. 
NW. 8:00 Pit. 


At-Large candidates, Georgetown Law 
School, 5th and E Streets N.W. 1 P.M. 


Urban League neighborhood hearing to 
develop education platform. Ballou 
High School, 4th and Trenton Streets 
SE. 3:00 P.M. 


All candidates asked to testify on 
fiscal 1970 budget. Room 500, 
District Building, 14th and E Sts. 
N.Wi.)7 eo0rnReM. 


At-Large candidates, iit. Paran 
Baptist Church, 1341 K Street S.E. 
7330 oP eM. 


Ward 3 candidates, Wilson High 
School, Nebraska Ave and Chesa- 
peake Street N.. 6:00 Peli, 


Ward 7 candidates, Kelly iiller 
Junior High School, 49th and Brooks 
Streets NE. 6:00 PM. 


October 


October 


October 


October 


October 


October 


October 


October 


NOTE: Meetings 
ad hoc committee app 
be asked to endorse. 


14 


15 


16 


23 


24 


29 


30 


31 


2 Ra 


Ward 7 and At-Large candidates at 
Reers Elementary School, 36th Place 
and Alabama Avenue S.E. 8:15 P.M. 
Councilman Joseph Yeldell will be 
moderator 


Ward 6 candidates, Douglas Memorial 
Methodist Church, llth and H Sts. 
Nis 7:30 PM. 


Ward 4 and At-Large candidates; Paul 
Junior High School, &th and Oglethorpe 
Streets N.. 8:00 P.li. 


At-Large candidates, Friendship House, 
619 D Street Suk « TesOeratls 


At-Large and Ward 1,2,3 and 6 can- 
didates at VJestern High School, 35th 
and Reservoir Road N.. 7:30 F.ll. 


Ward candidates, “esley Zion Church, 
14th and Corcoran Streets Noi’. (no infor- 
mation on time) 


Ward 3 candidates, “lilson High School 
8:00 PLM 


Ward 2 and At-Large candidates, Bowen 
Elementary School, Delaware and Wl Sts. 
Slice teil) Pair 


At-Large candidates at meeting to be 
sponsored by Congress of PTAs. Con- 
tact your local PTA officer for time 
and place. 


Ward 6 candidates, Keller Memorial 
Lutheran Church, 9th and Maryland 
Avenue NE. 7:30 P.M, 


sponsored by the Urban League were planned by an 
ointed to draft a platform which all candidates will 
Citizens are urged to attend any of the three meet- 


ings they desire, and to testify on educational issues. The ad hoc com- 
mittee will draft a platform based on the testimony heard at the meetings. 


WHO IS RUNNING FOR THE BOARD? 


The information on the candidates for the board of education was compiled 
from questionnaires, press releases and interviews with the candidates. In 
some instance we have considerably more detailed material about the candidates, 
their platforms and their backgrounds. If you wish to know more about a can- 
didate, you may call our Voter Information Service at 296-5835 or you may call 


the candidate directly. 


Press schedules did not permit us to delete those candidates who may have 
withdrawn since this was prepared, or those who have chosen to combine their 


support with someone else. 


If you wish to be certain that a candidate is 


still in the running, our Voter Information Service will be happy to help you. 


CANDIDATE 


a ae ee re 
eee 


DR. BENJAMIN ALEXANDER 


a Ae Or 


2522 South Dakota Avenue 


N.E. Washington, D.C. 
LA 6-0038 
1 child in public 
school - 1 graduated 


301 Oneida Street N.E. 
529-3951 

3 children in public 
school; 1 graduated 


DANIEL BUTLER 
450 Riges Road N.E. 
529-6985 or 546-9197 


DR. ELLIS HAWORTH 
4401 Davenport St.N.W. 
EM 3-7724 

Adult children 


__ BACKGROUND 


Chemist; school board 
incumbent; PTA President; 
PTA Board of Managers; 
Civic Assp. President; 
Scouts, YMCA; Ft. Lincoln 
Planning Committee 


U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff; School 
Board Vice-President; 
committee to seek Supte$ 
Executive Study Group to 
implement Passow recom- 
mendations 


House Un-American 
Activities Committee 
Staff; Citizens Asso, 
PTA 


Former science teacher 
in D.C. Public Schools 
and Teachers College; 
retired since 1962; 
DCEA Pres»; PTA Board 
of Managers; Citizens 
Asso. Frese, Civic and 
Citizens Federations; 
DCCBPE 


PLATFORM 


Improved reading and 
discipline; adminis- 
trative development; 
total fiscal autonomy 
for school board; 
community involvement, 
but not control 


Unite community, 
teachers, administratic 
and school board to up- 
grade schools; orderly 
consideration and im- 
plementation of ESG 
recommendations 


Congressional Communi- 
cations 


Improved reading pro- 
gram; staff develop- 
ment; massive curri- 
culum revision; ex- 
tension of pre-achool 
program throughout the 
city; authority for 
school board to borrow 
for new construction 


sJULTUS HORSON . 
300 M Street .S.W. 


Unlisted phone 


JAMES JACKSON 

700 Seventh St. S,!. 
554-1458 

No Children 


FRED McCOY 

4018 Lane St. N.E. 
No Phone listing 

- 2 children in public 
school 


REV. DOUGLAS MOORE 
2628 Monroe St. N.Eo 
347-7748 

4 children in public 


school 


DR. JOHN SESSIONS 
65€ Indep. Ave. S.E. 
265-4435 or 544-7752 
unmarried 


Government economist; 
plaintiff in Hobson Vs. 
Hanson (Skelly Wright 
decision); plaintiff 


against Supt's appointment 


Pharmacologist; YMCA 
Scouts; Marbury Plaza 
Tenants Asso. 


Pres., Dixie Cab Assoe, 
Community Council on 
Passow Study; Civic Asso. 
member; Uptown Progress}; 
YMCA; Far NE Council and 
Community Services 
Organization 


RLA project director; 
DCCBPE, Vice President 
SCLC; teaching in Congo; 
educational activities 
of Methodist Church 


AFL_CIO education 
specialist; school 
board incumbent 


Further implementation 
of Skelly Wright de- 
cision; community con- 
trol of schools; re- 
form teacher training; 
teacher expectations; 
innovative buildings; 
complete integration 


Broader pre-school 
program; representa- 
tive council to mediate 
grievances; improved 
testing; improved vo- 
cational training. 


No information ree 
ceived yet 


Decentralization and 
parent involvement; 
improved budget pro- 
cedures; staff develop- 
ment; performing arts 
high school. 


Meeting individual 
needs of all children, 
through team teaching, 
non-egraded classes, 
relevant curriculum 
educational parks, de- 
centralization, in- 
creased powers and in- 
dependence of school 
board 


WARD j 


CANDIDATE 


FELIX R. AIKEN 
2821 llth St, NW. 
667-4222 

3 children 


EMMETT C. ANDERSON 
1612 V Street Nt. 
2 childrens; one in 
public schools 


ILIA L. BULLOCK 
1005 Kenyon St. NW. 
4 children in public 
schools 


CHARLES I. CASSELL 

2900 Adams Mill Rd. N.{, 
462-4179 

2 children in public 
schools 


EDWARD J. MACCLANE 
1530 T Street N.W. 
Adult children 


NELSON C. ROOTS 

697 Irving St. Nt. 
RA 3-2993 

No children 


EUGENE A. THOMPSON 
1749 Lanier Place No‘. 


one infant child 


- 6 « 


BACKGROUND. 


Accountant, Retired 
narcotics detective; 
Home Rule Committee; 
Urban League; NAACP 


Architect 


Beautician; volunteer 
community worker 


Architect; D.C. 
Community Development 
Committee; Community 
Education Committee: 
CBPE; Black United Front; 
ACT 


Archives assistant; Pres. 
DC Federation of Civic 
Assos; Adams Morgan Com- 
munity Council; MICCO 


Real estate and insurance 
broker; Commissioners! 
Youth Council; former 
Pres. D.C. Federation of 
Civic Associations, 


Government economist; 

PTA Lanier Place Block 
Club; Kalorama Playground 
Recreation Council; CBPE; 
D.C. Home Rule Committee; 
CHANGE, Inc. 


PLATFORM 


Board members should 
have a business back- 
ground; Control of 
schools. should be ir 
hands of Board of Edu- 
cation instead of Con- 
eresSe 


More classroom space; 
liodern teaching equip- 
ment; Increased pysical 
education facilities. 


Improved communications 
between community and 
schools; Indpendence 
for Model Schools; Open 
schools to community 
seven days a week 


Autonomy for school 
board; Implementation 
of Passow Report; In- 
plementation of Skelly 
Wright decision 


Ease overcrowding; new 
approaches to disciplir 
Staff development 


Freedom for teachers 
to teach and children 
to learn, grow and 
develop knowledge and 
understanding. 


Increased citizen in- 
volvement; Free the 
teachers to teach; Im- 
prove vocational and 
adult education 


Ward 2 


WARD 3 


CANDIDATE aR 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY 
1511 0 Street N.W. 
322.7683 

2 children in 
public schools 


JOHN H. TREANOR JR. 
1425 4th’St. S.W. 
engaged to be married 


EVIE WASHINGTON 

1535 Sth St Ste Tee 
332-6134 

3 children in public 
schools 


DR. PETER GC. ANGELOS 
P505°26th'St. Nw. 
337-1182: 667-3008 

2 ehiréven°in publie 
schools 


~~ ego 8: alge ames arte + Acme 


ps Intthorne St. News 


eee E. EASTMAN 
Lm 

Me Sei 

3 


Supa Eye LIEBERMAN 

GGT AK venaby St. Ne We 
362-3188 
2 


pre-school children 


pay eae 


BACKGROUND 


Union Representative; 
Sumner PTA; Area 6 
Council PTA 


Attorney; Volunteer 
worker with youth groups 
in althetics 


MICCO: Cleveland Park 


Community Rehabilitation; 
CBPEs; Ad Hoc Committee on 


Model Schools 


Psychiatrist; Fillmore 
PTA 


Economic analyst; 
President Horace Mann 
PTAS Gotamnan PTA; ‘WISE 
pregram; ESG Working 
Party on school finance 


Former teacher; Cardozo 


Preject) in Urb 


Worked with Haad Start 


an Teaching; 
Tatcht retarded children; 


PLATFORI 


Smaller classes}; 
higher qualifications 
for teachers; liore 
aides, especially from 
the community. 


Seek more money from, 
and better rapport with 
Congress; Decentralize 
school system; to allow 
more community control; 
seek more qualified 
teachers. 


Cuality education; 
Equal school facilit- 
ies; Up-dated textbooks 
More qualified teachers 


Echool Board bust be a 
uniiied agency to help 
Sais 2 selina carry 
Ou” gag Apoliciess 
Soa Gs | a: Bach; ment and 
anl it Ven e665 sult pment; 
peat Fe ieacne at 
all levels 


More and better edu. 
cation per dollar; 
More efficient use of 
rescurces; Establish 
priorities; liatch bud- 
get to needs, 


Staff develovment; 
increased comunity 
participation in im- 
preving scheolss; More 
eficctive fuse ef school 
board of its limited 
powers to set priorittie 


Ward 3 


CANDIDATE 


DONALD J. MELVIN 

4641 Greene ?1 Mi! 
333-1230 

2 pre-school children 


STANLEY L. NEWMAN 
5739 Moreland St. N/ 
EM 2-4498 

one pre-school child 


ALBERT A. ROSENFIELD 


6128 29th St M’ 
unlisted phone 
2 adult daughters 


MALCOLM M. SEMPLE 
1508 33rd St NW 

FE 8~1067 

3 pre school children 


IRVING A. SIRKEN 

3100 Aberfoyle Pl. NV 
363-9244 

2 children in public 
school 


BARDYL R. TIRANA 
965=3545 
2 pre-school children 


BACKGROUND 


Attorney; Palisades 
Citizens Association 


Attorney; author and 
specialist in urban 
affairs; Consultant to 
Urban Studies Project at 
Western high school 


Businessman;, incumbent 
member of Board of 
Education 


Real estate dealer; 
Taught in public and 
private schools in 
Washington; George- 
town Citizens Asso- 
ciation. 


Economist; taught at 
Western; planned 
Institute for DC 
economics teachers 


Attorney 


PLATFORM 


Expanded facilities for 
exceptional children, 
and for vocational 
education; Increased 
community participation 
in neighborhood schools 
create professional 
public information offic« 
for school system. 


Cuality education must 
be available to all. 


Massive Attack on drop- 
out problem; Build and 
foster community schvols 
Expand facilities for 
vocational, adult and 
special education. 


Quality education for 
all; Return of disci- 
pline to classrooms; 
Recruit and train para- 
professionals for staff; 
Upgrade equipment and 
textbooks 


Recruit and develop 
teachers; Improve in- 
struction with use 

of new techniques, 
textbooks and tech- 
nology; Improve 
budgeting and admini- 
stration 


Pre-school, special 
education and vocatio- 
nal education must be 
expanded; Decen- 
tralization with strong 
involvement by staff 

as well as citizens. 


Vard 4 


CANDIDATE 


MURIEL M. ALEXANDER 
1506 Hamilton St NV 
TA 9-6998 

one child in public 
school 


Jo WARNER HAGAN 

1520 Farragut St NV 
829-5232 

2 children in public 
school 


DEBORAH L. MATORY 


1645 N. Portal Dr NY 
726-8665 

two children in public 
school, one 1968 
graduate. 


GEORGE W¥. MITCHELL 
2243 Sundbury Rd NV 
723-5913 

2 children; one pre- 
school; one in public 
school 


MILLARD F. NEAL 


2250 Sudbury Rd NM 
726-7267 

2 children in public 
schools 


=. 9 2 


BAC «.GROUND 


Retined@principal,: Kelly 


Miller Junior hieh school; 


Life member PTA; profess- 
ional educational organi- 
zétions; Founder Commiss- 
ioners! Youth Council; 
Vashington Urban League. 


Federal Government employ- 
ee; active in West, Powell, 


Gordon MacFarland and 
Roosevelt PTAs; Boundary 


®LaTFORM 


Concerned about improv- 
ing reading skills; 
would like to run on 
platform developed 
through series of comm- 
unity meetings. 


Improved budgeting 
and funding process; 
ease over-crowding; 
Staff development 


Committee; President, North- 


west Boundary Civic Asso- 


ciation; Citizens commiss- 
ions and advisory councils 


Psychologist; Former 
clinical psychologist in 
public schools; PTA; 
Neighbors Inc., League 
of omen Voters; Urban 
League; Community 
Councils 


Attorney; 


Education specialist 

for Federal government; 
PTA; founded electronics 
school for underprivil- 
eged youth; ran volunteer 
summer electronics pro- 
gram at Paul junior high 
school 


Staff development ; 
major carriculum 
changes; Equal educa- 
tional opportunities; 
Implementation ESG 
recommendations on 
PFassow report. 


Opposed to bussing of 
D.C. school children 
within system, or into 
suburbs; Advocates in- 
creased compensatory 
education for needy 
children 


Streamline administra- 
tion with use of tech- 
nological devices; Staff 
development; Individual- 
ized instruction; 
Improved health facili- 
ties; Improved disci- 
plinary procedures. 


Ward 4 


Vard 5 


CANDIDATL 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


1417 Newton St NV 


NO 7-1237 
no children 


RICHARD €. BRIGHT 

226 Webster St NE 

832-8573 

° childrens one in 
public scacol 


-RRINGTON DIXON 
1843 24th St., Ne 
399-5252 or 723-1647 
expecting child 


Jeet eves ue ARR nIS J! JRe ° 
1606 K . ‘ ce NE e #201 
velit ed pucns 


JESSE JackSON Jk. _ 
3100 35th St itt 
832-4366 


4 children 


LiRTHA S.. FUTUCY 


5408 lst St. WE 


TU 2-8775 
One child in public 
school 


~ BACKCROUND 
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Attorney; Real estate 
dealer; CHANGE Inc. 


Ch mist; former DC 
pu’:di ze school teacher; 
Vasnington Teachers 
Assoctation; Nacional 
Ezication Association; 
Counselor for Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corrs. 


Modeit Cities Comm- 
decee on education; 
DOCBPE; Uptown Fri. 
eress; adult educa- 
tion instructor 


Federal governme:.t 
employee; Young PTA 


Chemist; active in 
civic organization 
for Fort. Lincoln 


Professor, Bowie Ctate 
Teachers College; 


American “ssociation eof 


Universicy Professors 


PY, ~ FORE 


Board of education 
should work more close- 
ly with parents; Service 
on board sheuld be full- 
time; Consultants shonid 
be used by board meér- 
bers to deal with comp- 
lexities of education 


Incentive prvegrams to 
attract specialists in 
conmunications skiils 
to inner city schools; 
Hire parents to assist 
teachers; Community 
advisory boards of 
staff, parents and 
teachers to shape policy. 
Voluntary summer and 
evening programs to 
improve reading and 
verbal skills. 


Improved basic educa- 
tion (3 R's); student 
self-respect and pride 
special education; in- 
dividualized instructior 
better response ts 
citizen requests, 


No information 


No information 


Support Passow reco- 
mmendations for de- 
centralization; Seek 
effective leadership 
at all levels; Crash 
program using new 
techniques methods 

and materials to teach 
reading; 


Ward 5 


Ward 6 


CANDIDATES 


LEE A. SATTERFIELD 
5145°7th Sts NE. 
832-8249 

2 children in 
parochial school 


MATTIE G. TAYLOR 


2307 Woodridge St.N.E. 


3 pre-school children 


JOHN M. THORNTON 
1736 Allison St NE. 
LA 6-7347 


MARY R. LANIER 
210 ~K*St. SE. 
Unlisted phone 


LANITA B. PROCTOR 
TOGRDOSER Nees 
546-9654 

8 children; 7 in 
public schools 


MARTHA S. SWAIM 

649 Maryland Ave N.E. 
543-0317 

one child in public 
school 


WILLIAM H. VINES 

717 10th St’ SE 

LI 6-0076 

2 children in public 
school 


- li-- 


BACKGROUND 


Attorney; President 

St. Gabriel's Home and 
School Association; 
Lamond-Riggs Citizens 
Association; Cardinal's 
Commission on Poverty; 
Kerner Commission on 
Civil Disorders 


Community relations 
coordinator; former 
policewoman; Commis- 
sioners! Youth Council 


Labor representative 
National Capitol Voters 
Association 


No information 


UPO employee; Organized 
Edmunds-Peabody School 
Action Council; Commu- 
nity Council; Education 
committee for Ad Hoc 
committee for Model 
Schools 


Housewife; Education 
Committee for Circle- 
on-the-Hill for Friend- 
ship House 


Office management}; 
President, Southeast 
Civic Association; 
President, Randall 

PTA; Boundary committee 
Friendship House Board 


PLATFORM 


Curriculum responsive 
to needs of community; 
Greater share of D.C. 
budget to schools; 
Staff development 


Improved vocational 
education to meet re- 
quirements of the labor 
market; Pre-school pro- 
grams; Put academic vi- 
gor into standard cur- 
riculum 


No information 


No information 


Instructional programs 
to meet needs of urban 
children; Staff develop- 
ment; Involve community 
in program planning 


Improved curriculum; 
Staff development; 
Ethnic history at all 
levels; Increased 
citizen control with 
grievance procedure for 
parents and students; 
expanded community 
schools 


Cooperation with Con- 
gress; Establish "Watch 
dog" agency to work with 
Board of Education; 
Board should work with 
other city agencies for 
total programming. 


Ward 6 


Ward 7 


Fae 


CANDIDATES 


NADINE P. WINTER 


513. 8th St NE 
583-2029; 544-1327 


SAMUEL L. BANKS 
3735 Jay St Ne 
2 children in 
public school 


JOEN W. BURNS 

5623 Eads St Nels 
396-1853 

2 children in public 
schools 


JAMES E. CURTIS 

DIOS S6che st Ne 
396-8267 

no children in public 
schools - none pre- 
viously in public 
schools 


EUGENE ©. GORDON 
1920 Naylor Rd SE 


EDWARD L. HANCOCK 
54 54th St. SE 

LU 1-2224 

4 children; 3 in 
public school; one 
in college 
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BACKGROUND _ 


Director of Hospi- 
tality House 


Teacher, Baltimore 
public schools; Presi- 
dent Mayfair-Prarkside 
Civic Association; Edu- 


PLATFORM 


Citizen involvement 
in public schools 


Improve reading instru- 
tion; solve "drop-out" 
problems; improve con- 
struction methods and 


cation chairman Far North designs; improve re- 


east Council of Civic 
Associations; Community 
Council 


Management Aide for NCHA; 
President, Burrville PTA; 
Area 4 PTA; Burrville 
Action Committee 


Real estate broker; 
former Benning PTA 
President 


Mathematician; Tenants! 
group organizer 


Federal government 
employee; President 
Miller PTA; Richardson 
PTA. Capitol View 
Civic Association edu- 
cation committee chair- 
man 


lations between parents 
and the schools. 


Educational program 
must meet the needs 
of the community; in- 
creased funds for the 
system; more effective 
voice for the community 
in operating of schools. 


Quality education for 
all; Fiscal independence 
for school board; re- 
sponsiveness by school 
board to community 


Fiscal independence for 
school board; more 
effective teaching of 
reading and individua- 
lized instruction; Pre- 
school programs; strong- 
er community voice in 
schools with community 
control where possible. 


Increased communication 
between citizens and 
school administration; 
Equalized distribution 
of materials, programs 
and qualified staff to 
all schools. 


Ward 7 


Ward 8 


ow” 13. 


SSS rn en te Sa te Sense esnatenassmstmaenapmmanne 


CANDIDATES __ 


JOHN W. HOLMES SR 


6322 Southern Ave N,E, 


396-3770 
3 children in public 
school 


MELVIN MOORE 

321 34th Pl NE 
399-2221 

one child in public 
school 


ROY Le. ROSS 


1651 38th S€°SE 


LU 1-6748 
3 children in 
public schools 


WILLIAM SIMMONS 
4321 Barker St SE 
Unlisted telephone 


PERCY M. BATTLE 


1129 Chicago St SE 

4 children; one 
graduate D.C. public 
schools; 3 in paro- 
chial schools 


REV. JAMES COATES 
1210 Howard Rd SE 

JO 1-3553; JO 3-7662 
4 children in public 
schools 


EACKGROUND 


Federal government 
employee; Evans Jr 

High PTA President; 
Former Drew PTA Presi- 
dent; Northeast Boundary 
Civic Association; Club 
Scouts 


Community school em- 
ployee, Baltimore; 
Former President 
River Terrace PTA; 
First chairman CCAPE 
for Urban League 


Federal Government 
employee; Chairman 
Community Council; 
Far East Community 
Services 


Pharmacist; Eastern 
High School PTA; worked 
with programs for 
visually handicapped 
children, 


Federal Government 
employee; Anacostia 
Community School Pro- 
ject; Hillsdale Civic 
Association; Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum; 
Urban League; NAACP 


Minister; former 
president Nichols 
Avenue PTA; Garfield- 
Douglas and Hillsdale 
Civic Associations; 
Chairman Anacostia Model 
School project. Gordon 
Junior High FTA, 


PLATFORM 


Quality education for 
all; Improved teaching 
staff; equipment and 
facilities; improved 
vocational training; 
community involvement 
in schools. 


Would place emphasis on 
development of community 
schools; Staff develop- 
ment, 


Implementation of the 
Passow Report; Supports 
the goals of the Con- 
munity Council. 


No information 


Improved teacher-pupil 
ratio; Pre-school pro- 
gram; Community schools; 
Increased technical in- 
struction in elementary 
schools; increased male 
incentive in elementary 
school. 


Decentralization of 
schools; Community 
participation in 
decision making. 
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CANDIDATES . BACKGROUND ; PLATFORM 

WARD 8 
ALLWYN F. CRICHLOW JR Retail merchandising Fiscal independence for 
2312 Good Hope Rd SE Marbury Plaza Tenants school board; respon- 
582-6766 Association; NAACP; Boy siveness to needs of 
one pre-school child Scouts community; Neighborhood 


school centers. 


WELBORN D. DAGGETT Personnel Specialist, Community control of 
116 Elmira Street SW Post Office; Organizer schools; More partici- 
562-2921 and past president, SW pation by youth in de- 


Civic Association; con- cision-making process; 

cerned Citizens of Con- Quality education for 

egress Heights citizens of Anacostia 
and far SW as well as 
others in DC. 


BENJAMIN F. DAVIS Tax consultant; Credit Increased community 

1156 Eaton Rd SE Union officer; Anacos- participation in ail 

584-7085; LU 4-7242 tia Neighborhood Museum; aspects of school opera- 

unmarried Southeast Neighborhood tion; Staff development: 
Development Negro history added to 

curriculum. 

CALVIN W. ROLARK Publisher, Washington Would bring the concern 

524 Foxhall Pl SE Informer; President, of the community to 

628-8338; 562-1712 Highland Civic Asso- the board of education. 

one child in public ciation; Anacostia 

school Neighborhood Hfuseum; 


YMCA; Frederick Douglass 
Community Center; Urban 
Coalition; Boundary 


Committee 
EDWARD SAUNDERS Federal government em- Fiscal independence 
58 Brandywine St SW ployee; Chairman, Whaler for school board; In- 
561-4350 Tract Civic Association; tegrate all city ser- 
2 children in public President, Ft. Greble vices to meet student 


school Recreation Council; PTA needs. 


WHO SHOULD BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION? 


In addition to the legal requirements for membership on the Board 
of Education, there are other factors which citizens should consider when 
choosing their representatives to this body. The members of the CBPE 
Executive Board feel that candidates should have most of the following 
qualifications: 


1. Knowledge of, and the ability to talk about the social and educational 
problems of the community. 


2. Identification by neighbors and friends as a person who can work posi- 
tively and effectively toward solving problems. 


3. Knowledge of, and the ability to represent the majority of the people 
in his or her community. 


4. Active participation in public and private groups, especially civic, 
Parent-Teacher, or Home and School associations. 


5. A firm belief in the democratic process and the right of all groups 
to be heard. 


6. Enthusiastic concern for the welfare and development of children as 
persons and citizens. 


7. Children currently--or recently--enrolled in the public schools. 


8. Adequate time and interest to serve as a member of the Board of 
Education, to attend the meetings, and to talk with citizens, teachers, 
parents and students. 


9, A determination to get adequate facts; to analyze them before action; 
and a willingness to seek ideas from many sources. 


10. An ability to accept majority decisions of the board and to exercise 
self-discipline on personal concerns. In disagreement on issues, he 
should be able to maintain personal convictions without attempting to 
paralyze majority action. 


VOTE CAREFULLY NOVEMBER 5.e+.eTHE SCHOOL SYSTEM AT STAKE IS YOUR OWN!!! 


oC) ING EVENTS 


The Lutheran Education Task Force will sponsor 4 seminar on lietropolitan 
Education Saturday, October 19th at Luther Place Memorial Church, 1226 Vermont 
Avenue N.W., at 1:30 7.M. The discussion will cover ways urban and suburban 
areas can cooperate mutually in education from kindergarten through college. 
Speakers will be Dr. Eugene Weidman, dean of community development for Federal 
City College; Edward Sullivan from the Office of Education, whose speciality 
is inner-city-suburban education exchanges; and lirs. Margaret Jones, Principal 
of Bannockburn Elementary School in lontgomery County, currently involved in 
a program with 21 children from Meyer Elementary School. 


kek RR EK RRR RE KRY 


Dr. Samuel Shepard, Jr., who established the Banneker Group...a project 
for inner city children in St. Louis, Mo., will speak at an all-day seminar 
here on Friday November 8th, at the Presidential Arms Hotel. Dr. Shephard, 
who is the Assistant Superintendent for elementary education in St. Louis, 
will speak to the seminar participants in the morning, and participate in 
an open discussion with them. The program is sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Washington chapter of the National’ Association of Social Workers. Reser- 
vations may be made through Paul Rosenfeld of the NASW, at 483-6910. 


a a i 
JOIN D.C. CITIZENS TODAY!!!!! 


SCHEDULE OF MEMBERSHIPS: 


§ 2.00 to $10.00 Participating Member NAME __ 

$9710.00 to 525.00 Supporting Member ADDRESS 

$ 25.00 to $100.00 Sustaining Member GITY STATE 
§ 100.00 Sponsor ZuP HOME PHONE 
§ 200.00 Patron BUSINESS PHONE 


Please make checks payable to "Letter Schools". Your membership donations 
are tax deductible. 


Many thanks to all those who have renewed their membership for 1968-69. 
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BENEFIT PREMIERE PERFORMANCE 
Wednesday, December 18, 1968 8:30 Peli. 
MacArthur Theater 
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D.C. Citizens for Better 
Public Education 


D. C. Citizens for Better 
Public Education 
Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Avenue N,W,. dh 
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BETTER PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


September, 1968 Eee ghutd [hatediee Sie is [320A @ 


OLIVER CAN DO SOMETHING FOR YOU....OLIVER CAN DO SOMETHING FOR YOU....OLIVER.... 


WE CAN DO SOMETHING FOR YOU TOO! 


We can't tell you yet just what Oliver can do for you, but there are many 
services D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education is ready and willing to do 
for you. 


We don't have all of the answers to questions about public education in 
our city. We don't have solutions to all of our problems in our public schools. 
We don't even know all about all of the many good and exciting things that are 
happening in Washington's schools, 


However, we do know frequently where to get the information you may be 
seeking, This is our chief service to our friends and members, and this is our 
pledge to you: 


IF you have a question about your child's school, 
or about public education in our city, call us at 
296-1364 and if we can't help you, we will tell 
you who can, 


CBPE is a non-profit, non-partisan organization, and therefore, we cannot 
support any candidates for election to the Board of Education this November, but 
there are many useful roles an organization such as ours can play in this situa- 
tion. On the following pages you will find more details about our plans for the 
election. If you have any questions about the campaign or election, call our 
Voter Information Service at 296-5835. 


We know that successful education in a city such as ours is a continuing 
process which needs the help and cooperation of citizens and parents inside and 
outside of school, and we have begun Project MEN in an effort to involve con- 
cerned adults in the solution of one of our pressing educational problems. 


There is much that CBPE can do for you....we can do more if you will do 
something for us. With the help and support of our friends and members, CBPE 
can meet the challenge of educating our children in this city. Will you join us? 


* % % IEEE *% % + 


Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Telephone 296-1364 
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THE CANPAIGN---THE CANDIDATES~-—AND YOU 


During every one of those 90 degree plus days that July and August provided 
for us, our tireless and very loyal volunteer, Louise Davison, reported to the 
CBPE offices to prepare and assemble much of the material in the kits for candi- 
dates we are distributing. 


To date, more than 350 kits have been picked up by candidates, or individuals 
and organizations who are interested in backing candidates. The first kit is free, 
and additional ones are available at a cost of one dollar each. 


The kits were prepared with the help and cooperation of the D.C. League of 
Women Voters, Patricia Randolph and Elaine Melmed of the LWV, worked along with 
Louise to provide some of the material, particularly the valuable section dealing 
with running a campaign. 


The kits include legal information about the school board election and powers 
of the board of education; summaries of the Washington Teachers Union contract, 
the Passow Report, and questions and answers on the Hobson v. Hansen decision; ward 
maps, sample nominating petition, and a description of the job of being a school 
board member. 


You can pick up a kit at our office, Monday through Friday, 9-5:30 p.m. 


In addition to distributing the kits, we plan the following services for 
voters and candidates during tke coming weeks: 


1. Beginning September 16, we will operate a 24 hour voter information tele- 
phone service. You may call 296-5835 at any time with your questions, 
Staff members will provide the answers as rapidly as possible, 


2, We are compiling a biography of each candidate and will have this infor- 
mation available during the actual weeks of campaigning in October. 


3, Candidates and voters are invited to visit our offices for research 
into issues which will be vital in this’ campaign, ‘We have collected 
reports on most of the concerns of an urban school system, You are 
welcome to study this material during our office hours. In a few 
instances, where we have extra copies available, we may be able to give 
them away. 


Candidates have until September 21 to submit their petitions and $100 filing 
fee to the Board of Elections. Petitions may be withdrawn and the fee returned 
until September 24, The petitions will be posted and may be publicly challenged 
until October 3. 


At press time, the following persons had picked up nominating petitions at 
the Board of Elections. As additional names are available, we will publish them 
in subsequent issues of the Bulletin Board. Starred (*) names are individuals 
who have picked up both ward and at-large petitions. 
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WARD 1 


Rudolph G, Morris 
1300 Girard Street, N.W. 


Emmett Anderson 
1610 V Street, N.W.. 


Mrs, Louise Jackson 
1610.~ 13th St., N.W. 


William H, Smith, Jr. 


Mrs, Ilia L. Bullock 
1005 Kenyon St., N.W, 


James W. Cawley 
1660-A Hobart St., N.W. 


Norman Holly 
1738 Lamont St., N.W. 


Edward J. liacLane 
PESO Lambe 5g. No We 


Nelson C. Roots 
607 Irving St., N.W. 


Charles I. Cassell 
2900 Adams Mill Rd., N.W. 


Eugene A. Thompson 
1749 Lanier Pl., N.W. 
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WARD 2 


*James A. Jackson, III 
700 — 7th St., S.W. 


William Conley 
1511 Q Street, N.W. 


*Peter MN. Quander 
216 N St., N.W. 


John H. Treanor, Jr, 
1425 = hth St., 5.We 


Evie M. Washington 
1535 - Sth St., N.W. 


Kenneth S, Dewire 
5415 Cathedral Ave., N.W. 


Charles L, Stout 
3020 Porter St., N.W. 


Irving A. Sirken 
3100 Aberfoyle Pl., N.W. 


Robert Gabrielsky 
2603 - 39th St., N.W. 


*Dr, Ellis Haworth 
4401 Davenport St., NW. 


Daniel McGlone 
IGP Ms ey hist Obes N.W. 


Alexander A. Rosenfield 
6128 — 29th St., N.W. 


Malcolm M, Semple 
1508 = 33rd St., N.W. 


Samuel Ewer Eastman 
Luis Hawthorne St., NW. 


Bardyl R, Tirana 
280k, P Ste, N.W. 


WARD 4 


“irs, Muriel M, Alexander 
1506 Hamilton St., N.W. 


Judith S. Bigelow 
8153 E, Beach Dr., N.W. 


*Daisy M. Hawkins Boyd 
5207 ~ 13th St., N.W. 


J. Warner Hagan, dr. 
1520 Farragut St., N.W. 


Deborah Matory 
1645 N Portal Dr., N.W. 


George W. Mitchell 
2243 Sudbury Rd., N.W. 
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WARD 4 (Cont. ) 


James A, Quander 
371, — 13th St., NW. 


Charles X, Suraci, Jr. 
L715°= 17th st. NW. 


Samuel Blyther 
1426 Monroe St., N.W. 


*Arturo J. Griffiths 
3500 7= 1hth ot., NW. 


Millard Neal 
2250 Sudbury Rd., N.W. 


Mrs, Mary Wendt 
4209 = 18th St., N.W. 


WARD 5 


Daniel Butler 
450 Riggs Rd., N.#. 


*Arrington Dixon 
1843 - 24th St., N.E. 


Reginald B. Elliott 
3724 - 17th Pl., Nu. 


Jesse Jackson 
81007 55th ote, es 


luartha S, Putney 
508 = 1st St., N.z. 


Mrs. Mattie Goodrum Taylor 


2307 Woodridge St., N.#. 


John M, Thornton 
1736 ld i300 0b. NBs 


WARD 6 


Edward L, larly 
1930) 5th St., Nb. 


Mary Ruth Lanier 
CIOE OUT, Oe. 


anita be rroctor 
7G7. —=ileot.. a & 


WARD 6 (Cont.) 


William H. Vines 
7147 = 10th St., 5.H. 


Ruth Whitby 
601 Va. Ave., S.H. 


Ernest Pete Ward 
Wie St,, oh; 


Charles R, Foster 
ROOECF OU, hue tis 


WARD 


Samuel L. Banks 
3735 Jay St., N.#, 


Charles R. Braxton 
2917 Hillcrest Dr., S.E. 


Edward L. Hancock 
Ele SAU eOU pet wills 


*velvin Moore, Jr. 
321 ~- 34th Pl., N.#. 


William Simmins 
4321 Barker St., 5S.H. 


James E. Curtis 
119 mae 36th Obie N.Ee 


Paul F, Williams 
100) = 35th Dts. ot. 


Nathaniel J. Byrd 
3605 iiinnesota Ave., S.H. 


John W,. Burnes 
5623 Eads St., N.E. 
Virginia Morris 
Vet lLayeot Nee. 


WARD 8 


Percy M, Battle 
1129 Chicago St., S.H. 


Allwyn F, Crichlow, dr. 
2312 Good Hope Rd., S.H. 
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WARD 8 (Cont.) 


Benjamin F, Davis 
TPi5o maton has, sl. 


Louise D. Hutchison 
215 = sth ote; SO .B. 


Doris R. Brow 
O92 (eee Olle. yen els 
AT=LARGS CANDIDATES 


J. Norman Stone 
825 Juniper St., N.W. 


John A. Sessions 
659 Independence Ave., S.a. 


Joseph W, Parry-Hill 
3603 Military Rd., N.W. 


AT-LARGE CANDIDATES (Cont .) 


Burton 5S. Hodges 
T5OSeR Obes Ns lis 


Julius Hobson 
SOOM AS, 5 us We 


Richard I. Brown 
BLOT Neus tN sts 


Emmett R, Brown, Sr. 
BLO Trenton obey O.ts 


Benjamin H, Alexander 
2522 5. Dak. Ave., N.E. 


Anita Ford Allen 
301 Oneida St., N.E. 


David H, Eaton 
4418 EastemaAve., N.H. 


The Rev. Douglas ioore 
2628 Monroe St., N.E. 


Lloyd G. Fennell 
33 Kennedy St., N.W. 


Fred licCoy 
4018 Lane St., N.a. 


The Rev. W. D. Jackson 
Lea SUNS Use «ie 


PROJECT MEN 


Would a potential drop-out be inspired to complete his education if he could 
learn at first hand, the career opportunities available in Washington for trained 
men? 


Project MEN......CBPH's newest action program...e.e..will attempt to answer 
that question when it begins this fall, Eighth grade boys at three selected junior 
high schools will be asked to choose, from a CBPE prepared list, three types of 
careers in which they are interested. Arrangements will then be made for them to 
spend a day observing local men working in the chosen field, The boys are encou- 
raged to observe quietly what the man is doing, and when possible to talk to the 
hosts about his career and the preparation necessary for it. The adult hosts are 
asked to treat their visitors as they would their own son who might spend a day 
watching his father at work. 


More than 200 men in Washington have been asked to work with CBPE in this 
project, and their occupations include all of the professions, businesses, indus- 
try, labor, and city and federal government. 
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Guy Jones, manager of an export-import firm, is serving as chairman of Project 
MEN. Barbara Atkinson and Mary Hunter are CBP staff coordinators for the program. 
The Widening Horizons program, under the direction of Evelyn Letcher, will be the 
liaison office for the school system. 


If you are interested in participating in Project MEN, or wish more informa- 
tion, please call Mary or Barbara at the CBPE office, 


SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS KICK-OFF MEETING 


The Urban Service Corps of the public schools, with the assistance of Joan 
Benesch, who is chairman of School Volunteers for CBPE, has scheduled a public 
meeting September 25, at 9:30 a.m, at Roosevelt High School, 13th and Allison 
Streets N.W. 


The full scope of the school volunteer program will be explained, and the 
various roles that you can play will be fully discussed. Informal workshops and 
buzz sessions will also be part of the planned activity. 


Additional volunteers in the public schools are desparately needed, and you 
can play a part in this area, Plan to come to the meeting, and in the meantime, 
if you have any questions, please call Joan at 363-7563, and she'll be happy to 
answer them. 


SHORT SUBJECTS 


CBPE will be happy to serve as a "clearinghouse" for individuals or organi- 
gations interested in learning of....or working with....efforts to support the 
candidacy of individuals for the Board of Education. Call us if you have any 
questions....or information....about such efforts. 


If you have questions about materials, curriculum or other matters in your 
child's newly assigned secondary school, you should talk to Robert Boyd, who is 
in charge of equalization for the re-zoned secondary school, or Dr. Morton Sobel 
of the de-segregation office. 


Regular meetings of the Board of Education will be resumed on September 18. 
The Board meets on the first and third Wednesdays of each month. The first meeting 
is a community meeting, held in various sections of the city. Third Wednesday 
meetings are always held at the District Building at 7:30 p.m, A site for the 
October 2 community meeting will be announced later, 
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Presidents of Parent-Teacher and Home and School associations have been added 
to our mailing list. Please check to be sure the president of your school's 
association is receiving our monthly Bulletin Board. Some schools have not yet 
responded to the plea for names of the association officers, 
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BACK TO SCHOOL---AND BACK TO WORK 


Mildred Goodman, membership chairman for CBPE reminds you that our new member- 
ship year begins September 1....and it's time once again to renew your membership, 
The quickest way is to tear off the form at the bottom of this page and mail it to 
us along with your dues, In return, we'll look forward to another year of partici- 
pation and cooperation with you. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEMBERSHIPS: 


Participating f Bato el0 Nt ees ere eee ene ee 
Supporting $10 to $25 ADDRESS i aa Sl ela A ati aan datos 
Sustaining SO5TLO 1 GOm ULL arte STAT OM 4 eee oe 
Sponsor $100 ZIP CODE ‘TELEPHONE 

Patron 200 Membership donations are tax-deductible. 
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D. C. Citizens for Better 

Public Education 
Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Miss Justine 

C. 
1521 3lst Street 
Washington, D.C. 


NONPROFIT ORG. 


Prepared by 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 
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INFORMATION FOR PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES FOR D.C. BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A. ELIGIBILITY 


On November 5, 1968, eight ward candidates and three at-large candidates 
will be elected to the District of Columbia Board of Education. To be quali- 
fied to run in this election: 


ae AT LARGE CANDIDATES MUST: 


a. Be qualified to vote in the District of Columbia. 


Have resided in and claimed residence only in the District of 
Columbia for three years immediately preceding the nomination date. 


ec. Hold no elective office other than delegate or alternate delegate 
to a U.S. presidential nominating convention. 


fale A WARD CANDIDATE MUST: 


‘a. Be qualified to vote in his school election ward. 


Have resided in his ward for one year ca ere preceding his 
nomination date. 


ec. Have resided in and claimed residence only in the District of 
Columbia for three years immediately preceding his nomination date. 


ad. After election, hold no elective office other than delegate or 
alternate delegate to a U.S. presidential nominating convention. 


An officer or employee of the D.C. Government or of the Board of Educa- 
tion may not become a member of the Board of Education, but he may run for 
the office and choose between the two positions if elected. 


B. PROCEDURES: 


To become a candidate the following steps must be taken at the times 
specified: 
Dates 
1. Collect signatures for nominating petitions. July 29 - Sept. 21 
For ward candidates the signatures of 250 
voters are required. 
For at-large candidates, the signatures of 
125 voters in each ward, making a total of 
1,000 signatures, are required. 
Nominating petitions may not be circulated 
before July 2$th. 


2, Submit nominating petitions with $100 filing Aug. 27 - Sept. 2l 
fee to the Board of Elections. 


aDa: 


Nominations may be withdrawn without loss: of the filing’ fee vues 
September 24th. 


Nominating petitions will be publicly posted and may be challenged 
from poeeeaet euth ea October 3rd. 


C. ELECTION PROCEDURES: 
1. The order of names on the ballot will be determined by lot. 
2, The number of voters needed to be elected are: 


a. At Large Candidates: 
The three candidates for at-large positions who receive the 
highest number of votes will be elected; but each candidate 
must receive no fewer than oné-third of a majority of all 
votes cast for at-large candidates. 

b. Ward Candidates: 

Phe Thé candidate fn éach ward ‘who receives the highest number of 

votes will be elected; but he must receive a majority of the 
votes cast in that ward. 


3. Run-off elections will be held on November 26, 1968. 


August 1968 


BOARD OF ELECTIONS 
DISELriCtROtT.COLlunbra JULY, 1968 


AFFIDAVIT OF CANDIDATE FOR ELECTION FROM THE WARD 
TO D. C. BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NOVEMBER 5, 1968 ELECTION 


Lie 
Name (First) (Middle) (Last) 


of 
Address Zip Code 
being duly sworn hereby state under oath that: 
1. I am a qualified elector duly registered as a voter under the 
D. C. Election Act in the school election ward from which I 
seek election; 


2. I have been a bona fide resident of the school election ward 
from which nominated continously since September 22, 1967; 


3. I have been a bona fide resident of the District of Columbia 
continously since at least September 22, 1965 and have during 
this period claimed residence nowhere else; 

4. I hold no elective office other than delegate or alternate 
delegate to a convention of a political party nominating 
candidates for President and Vice President of the United 
States; and, 


5. I am not an officer or employee of the District of Columbia 
Government or of the Board of Education. 


Registration No. Signature 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of 1968 


Notary Public 
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League of Women Voters District of Columbia Citizens 
of the District of Columbia for Better Public Education 
(Room 730; tel: 232-2616) (Room 1207; tel. 3296-5835) 


Dupont Circle Building 
1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

20036 


This year, for the first time in this century, residents of the District of 
Columbia will be voting in a city election for members of the Board of Education. 
Most District residents have never before had the opportunity to vote for their 
city officials. 


Many people are wondering what a School Board member does, how someone becomes 
a candidate, and what effect electing a Board member from their ward will have 
on their neighborhood schools. Others are considering running for a seat on 
the School Board, 


D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education and the D.C. League of Women Voters 
have gathered together some factual information on the election and on current 
concerns of the D.C. school system. We hope this material will answer many of 
your questions about the responsibilities of a Board member and the election 
procedures. If you have further questions, please call our special School Board 
election number, 296-5835. 


We hope your organization will use these materials to promote discussions among 
your members about our new School Board and the November election. If groups 
like yours provide information on the election to their members, it will lead to 
an informed and active electorate, and will help to give all citizens a voice on 
the elected School Board. 


Yours truly, 


Miss Elizabeth S. Johnson Mrs, Gilbert A. Harrison 
President, D.C. League of Women Voters President, D.C. Citizens for 
Retter Public Education, Inc. 
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BETTER PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR SELECTING SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATES 


Candidates for the school board should have most of these qualifications: 


1. Knowledge of, and the ability to talk about the social and educational 
problems of the community. 


2. Identification by neighbors and friends as a person who can work posi-~ 
tively and effectively toward solving problems. 


3. Knowledge of, and the ability to represent the majority of the people 
in his or her community. 


4h. Active participation in public and private groups, especially CAVICs 
Parent-Teacher, or Home and School associations. 


5. A firm belicf in the democratic process and the right of all groups 
to be heard, 


6, Enthusiastic concern for the welfare and development of children as 
persons and citizens. 


7, Children currently--or recently--enrolled in the public schools. 


8, Adequate time and interest to serve as a member of the Board of Education, 
to attend the meetings, and to talk with citizens, teachers, parents and 
students. 


9, A determination to get adequate facts; to analyze them before action; 
and a willingness to seek ideas from many sources. 


10. An ability to accept majority decisions of the board and to exercise 
self-discipline on personal concerns. In disagreement on issues, he 
should be able to maintain personal convictions without attempting to 
paralyze majority action. 


Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Telephone 296-1364 
es 
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Prepared by: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA August 1968 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 


HOW CURRENT SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
SEE THEIR JOBS 


What does it take to be a school board member? The D.C. League of Women Voters 
and D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education cooperated in polling and interviewing 
the current school board members. They were asked to discuss the expenses, the 
amount of time and the issues and problems they have faced on the job this year. 
What follows is a composite of the responses Board members made during individual 
interviews. 


I. TIME 


Board members spend much time at meetings. Although the law requires only one 
meeting a month, there have been hO regular meetings of the school board this year, 
averaging 4 hours duration. Some have lasted as long as 6 hours. The Board has met 
all hours of the day and night, often with less than a day's notice. 


In addition to these regular and special meetings individual Board members must 
attend meetings of the independent boards of Federal City College, Washington Tech- 
nical Institute, and D.C. Teachers College. There have been numerous ad hoc and 
special hearings which Board members have also attended. 


Other time commitments include making school visits, attending conferences in 
and out of town, making public appearances, taking telephone calls, reading volumes 
of material and preparing speeches. 


The presiding officer of the Board has to spend many hours testifying before 
Congress and the City Council. 


Some members of the Board report that they spend LO hours per week at the job 
while others claim to spend no more than six days a month on Board business. 


II. EXPENSES 


Under the new elected school board law Board members can receive compensation 
up to $1,200 per year as determined by the DeC, ClLoy -COuncia. 


Mileage is reimbursed at 8¢ a mile, while taxi fares are not. Parking spots 
are reserved at Franklin Building for Board members. 


Financial costs for the current school board members vary greatly. Some members 
felt that there was no need to spend additional money, while others reported unreim- 
bursed expenses for transportation and parking, mailing costs, long distance phone 
calls, extra household help, babysitting fees, meal expense plus the loss of possible 
additional employment due to the pressures of Board business. 


Members noted that reimbursement for expenses was extremely slow. Estimates 
of expenses varied from little to $1,900. 
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ITI. INFORMATION A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER SHOULD HAVE 


Those serving on the Board generally agreed that prospective members should 
know their city, i.e. have an overall view of fiscal, economic, social and political 
problems. A candidate must be aware of community needs and be able to evaluate them 
in terms of priorities. 


A candidate should know how the school system is administered and financed and 
be familiar with the history and background of matters that come before the Board. 
An understanding of the relationships among the School Board, City Council and the 
Congress is also important. 


It was emphasized that a basic knowledge of Robert's Rules of Order is 
essential. 


IV. BEST SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON SCHOOLS 


In answer to a question regarding the best source of information in evaluating 
the needs of the District Public Schools, the Board members agreed that the school 
visits by Board members are of immeasurable importance. A continuous personal dia- 
logue with teachers, community and citizen groups was also cited as a good source of 
information. Included among the best sources was the Passow Report on the District 
school system and material on the schools gleaned from the daily newspapers. While 
one member felt that having children in the public schools made for a personal 
involvement which could lead to a lack of cbjectivity, most members felt that having 
children in the school system was a good source of information. 


Vv. RECOMMENDED LIST OF READINGS 


REPORTS 


(a) Equality of Educational Opportunity (Coleman Report), Superintendent of 
Documents ($4.25) (Catalog #FS 5.238. 36001), U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1966. 


(b) National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders Report (Kerner Commission 
Report), 1968, Bantam, paperback, March 1966. 


(c) A. Harry Passow, Study Director, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Towards Creating a Model Urban School System; A Study of the Washington 
D.C. Public Schools, New York, 1967. 


(a) Reconnection for Learning, A Community School System for New York City, 
Bundy Report on Decentralization), New York, 1967. (Library of Congress 
No. 67-31520) 


(e) U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation in the Public schools, 
Vol. 1&2, 1967. (For Sale, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 - Price $1.00). 


BOOKS 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Gloria Dapper & Barbara Carter, A Guide for School Board Members, 
Follett, Chicago, 1966. 


Mario Fantini & Gerald Weinstein, The Disadvantaged - Challenge to Educa- 
tion, Harper & Row, New York, 1968, 


“pes Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Child, Harper & Row, New York, 
1962. 


General Henry M. Robert, Robert's Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Procedures, Scott & Foresman. 


Patricia Sexton, Education and Income. 


MAGAZINES & NEWSLETTERS 


(a) 


(b) 


(ec) 


National Education Association publications, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


National School Board Association publications, NSB Association, 


1616 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


School Management 


LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Hobson v Hansen - June 19, 1967, U.S. District Court for District of 
Columbia (Known as Skelly Wright decision). 


Public Law 90-292, April 22, 1968. Setting up elected Board of Education 
for District of Columbia. 


Teachers Union contract with the Board of Education - 1968. 


OTHERS 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Minutes of past School Board meetings. 


Past Board decisions and Superintendent's circulars implementing the 
Skelly Wright Decision. 


Rules & Regulations of the D.C. School Board. 


VI. MAJOR ISSUES VOTED ON THIS SCHOOL YEAR 


The following is a list of issues identified by current members as the most 


important 


(a) 


(b) 


to come before the Board. 


Implementation of the Skelly Wright decision including decisions on 
school boundaries. 


Selection of the Superintendent. 


ie 


(c) Procedures for implementing the Passow Report. 


(d) School budget considerations including funding for innovative programs 
e.g. Wise, Model School Divisions, Fort Lincoln and Anacostia project. 


(e) Reorganization of school administration. 


(f) Decision to distribute through the schools material on politically 
sensitive issues. 


VII. MAJOR ISSUES IN COMING YEAR 


Decentralization was considered the major issue of concern for the Board in 
the coming year. Some members felt that the administration must be able to take 
the leadership role and design programs to include community participation. The 
decentralization of some services was considered crucial. 


Implementation of the Passow Report, with emphasis on in-service training and 
staff development should be worked upon in the coming year. Continuing issues will 
be the up-grading of reading levels and the finding of ways to decrease the dropout 
rate. 


The first order of business should be a delineation of the respective roles of 
the Superintendent and the School Board. 


Finally, some School Board members felt that cooperation with Congress as well 
as the District Government will be a major issue every year until the District has 
fiscal independence. 


VIII. INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ON POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Although Board members felt that ideally the Board should make policy as a 
body, members do exert influence separately. In addition it was pointed out that 
some members on occasion interfere with the administration OPE policy and use their 
position to promote special interests. 


There was strong feeling that the Board's power is minimized by City Government, 
Congress and other governmental agencies. 


IX, VALUABLE BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE FOR BOARD MEMBERS 
RE EM, DUADD DUMB ETO 


Expertise in one's own field was mentioned frequently by the individual Board 
members as helpful preparation for Board duties. Experience in and knowledge of the 
business world, familiarity with the D.C. school system, participation or leadership 
in P-TA's, experience as a professional educator and membership in civic organi za- 
tions such as The Urban League, D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education and The 
League of Women Voters, are considered valuable by most members. 


Only one Board member felt that having children presently enrolled in the 
public schools could be a problem. Others saw this parent role as beneficial 
preparation for Board membership. Also considered especially valuable was experi- 
ence with working and planning in group situations and cooperative decision making. 
A knowledge of parliamentary procedures is considered of paramount importance by 
many members to successful functioning, not only of the individual members but also 
of the Board as a whole. 


AG 


Ae RELATIONSHIP WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT 


It was felt that a productive relationship with the Superintendent must be 
friendly, close and cooperative; there must be trust and open communication. In 
discussing the question of relationships between the Superintendent and the Board, 
some members identified various aspects of the Superintendent's responsibilities 
as follows: He 


- should be responsible for administration. 

- should be the interpreter of professional and administrative issues 
before the Board and should provide aid and information to the Board 
in making decisions and provide alternatives if needed. 


- should know needs and desires of the community and help implement them. 


- should know the Board members and administer schools as the majority 
of members want them run. 


- should give leadership to the Board. 
XI. THE MOST DIFFICULT PART OF THE JOB 


Almost without exception members stressed the need within the board for 
improved interpersonal relationships and an atmosphere of cooperative decision- 
making. They realize that members must be willing to put the needs and welfare 
of the school children ahead of personal concerns. They must spend time on 
thoughtful, intelligent preparation of matters before the Board. 
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I. 


LEGAL POWERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THE CONTROL OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education of the District of Columbia is vested 
with the control of the public schools. It determines all questions 
of general policy relating to the schools, appoints executive 
officers and defines their duties, and directs expenditures. 


The Board has promulgated rules to implement its policies 
and to govern the internal administration of the school system. 


The Board can conduct extended school programs, adult 
educational programs, and Americanization school under and within 
the Congressional appropriation. 


In the District of Columbia, child labor laws and attendance 
laws are administered by the Board of Education. 


The Board can hire a Superintendent, under a three year 
contract, His function is to advise the Board of the effective- 
ness of its programs, make suggestions for innovation, and direct 
and supervise all matters pertaining to instruction in the schools. 
He can be dismissed at any time for adequate cause affecting his 
character and efficiency as Superintendent. 


Under the Elected Board of Education Act, the Board and the 
Commissioner are to develop procedures that will coordinate 
educational and municipal programs in crder to attain a school 
system that will serve broad community needs and establish an 
effective educational system. 


Limitations: 


The Board of Education does not have fiscal autonomy. The 
Board's budget and the financing of any policy, programs, research, 
etc. desired go through a process of approval by the Ma yor-Commi s- 
sioner, the City Council, then the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mejor purchasing and contracting authority, as well as the 
control of buildings and grounds are vested in the District 
government, not in the School Board. 


The Board's policy decisions must abide by the terms of the 
contract with the Washington Teachers! Union. Additionally, the 
Board is prohibited by Hobson v- Hansen from adopting policies 
that will lead to discrimination on the basis of race or economic 
status, that group students into the "track system" and that 
permit optional zoneSe 


lve 


a2 ee 


The Board has delegated to the Superintendent the authority 
to evaluate the previous experience of new employees and to appoint 
and assign temporary employees for the remainder of a school yeare 


However, the Board can act in the following areas only upon 
the Superintendent!s written recommendation: (1) the appointment, 
promotion, transfer, or dismissal of persons in a teaching or higher 
position: (2) the establishment of eligibility requirements and 
methods of appointment and promotion and the classification and 
assignment into salary rroups; (3) denial of salary advancement; 

(4) termination of probationary employment within the two year 
probationary period; (5) voluntary retirement otf 4 teacher sixty- 
two years old or, with a two thirds vote of the Board, retention 

of a teacher seventy years old; (6) an order for a medical exami- 
nation to determine the nature and degree of a teacher's disability; 
and (7) acceptance of free and voluntary services of public school 
teachers, other educators, lecturers, social workers, and public 
officers provided their use of public buildings and grounds is for 
a purpose directly connected with the public school system. 


In some areas the Superintendent can act provisionally between 
meetings of the Board of Education. 


The Board can approve the purchase of only those books and 
supplies recommended by the Superintendent. 


PERSONNEL 


Ultimate authority over its personnel is vested in the Board 
of Education which can regulate vacation periods and annual leave 
of persons in Teachers Salary Act classes 6-14, can employ sub- 
stitutes and attendance officers, can determine conclusively 
questioms of dependency and disability of teachers seeking an an- 
nuity and can determine the qualifications necessary for the po- 
sition of teacher-aide. 


Limitations: 


Personnel actions are subject to the provisions of the Board- 
WTU contract. The Board, with the concurrence of the City Council, 
can determine what positions require a bachelor's degree and ifivolve 
such difficunilty, special qualification and/or special responsi- 
bility that they fit into a particular salary class and with the 
Commissioner's approval can establish the position of teacher-aide. 
(Once the salary classes have been established, the Board has the 
power to fill positions.) 
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There are four types of employees of the board of Education: 


ae those under the Teacher's Salary Act of the D.C. Code, 
such as teachers and officials 


b. General Schedule employees, who are under Civil Service 
Regulations and whose positions do not require expertise 


in education, i.e,, secretaries and administrative 
assistants, 


Ce Wage Board employees, and 


d. Food Service Employees 


III. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


IV. 


The control of the public schools includes the use of public 
school buildings and grounds for supplemental educational purposes, 
civic meetings, dicussion of public questions, social centers, re- 
creation centers and playgrounds. The Doard may condition use of 


buildings for the above purposes on such terms, rules and regulations 
as it sees fit. 


The Commissioner and the Board may furnish, upon request, the 
Board of Vocational Education, which will control the Washington 
Technical Institute, and the board of Higher Education, which will 
control the District of Columbia Teachers College and the Federal 
City College, with space and facilities in private and public build- 
ings, equipment, personnel, records, etc. as needed to perform 
their functions. 


Limitations: 


An agreement between the Loard and the Department of Recreation 
governs the latter's use of school facilities. Also the Loard-Union 
contract requires the Board to permit Uniun meetings in schools. 
Real estate used for school purposes is held not by the board, but 
by the city, major repairs are made by the City, and plans and 
specifications are prepared under the supervision of the Department 
of Buildings and Grounds after consultation with the Board. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION MEETINGS 


According to the Elected Board of Education Act the board must 
hold meetings at least once per month during the school year. (The 
Toard!s Rules provide for meetings twice each month.) Meetings 
"shall" be public, but the Loard can close any meeting to citizens 
as long as no final policy decisions are made in secret. The Super- 
intendent has a seat at Board meetings and can speak on any matter 
before the Board but he cannot vote. 


Special meetings can be called by the President of the Board 
of Education or in response to at least three members of the Loard. 
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BETTER PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON JUDGE SKELLY WRIGHT'S DECISION: HOBSON V. HANSEN 


WHoACT ERT Oem BLD aGe aN o faGhM te Rar A EOL eran D?’. 


Judge Skelly Wright's opinion in Hobson v, Hansen, decided last June 19, has 
been a source of continuing controversy and misunderstanding in the District of 
Columbia. D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education has found that many residents 
of Washington -—- including some school administration officials -« are not aware of 
the factual findings in the suit, and do not understand fully the remedies ordered 
by Judge Wright. 


As a public service, CBPE is publishing several frequently asked questions 
about the decision, along with answers provided by our legal consultants. These 
answers have been unofficially reviewed and cleared by the District of Columbia 
Corporation Counsel. 


Extra copies of these questions and answers can be picked up at our office, 
Full copies of the Hobson v. Hansen decision reprinted in the Congressional Record 
for June 21, 1967, beginning on page H7655, are available for sale at 36¢ a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 


% % % % * % % 
1. Who were the plaintiffs and defendants in the Wright Decision? 


The Plaintiffs in the case were Julius Hobson, suing on behalf of his children 
as Negro pupils in the District of Columbia public schools. The defendants were 
Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent of Schools and the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. 


2, What generally was the claim made by Julius Hobson against Dr. Hansen and 
the School Board? 


The suit was attacking de facto segregation and unequal treatment of disadvan= 
taged and most Negro pupils in the District of Columbia public schools. 


3, What specific claims were made by Julius Hobson to back up his claim that 
the disadvantaged and Negro children attended segregated schools inferior to those 
of the white and more affluent children? 


The plaintiffs maintained that the policy of having children attend schools 
in thier own neighborhood, with substantially segregated housing in the city, 
resulted in a school system where most of the white children (making up only 10% 
of the total number) went to school with other white students rather than with 


Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Telephone 296-1364 
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Negroes; that the optional pupil transfer zones had been used in a calculated way 
as a means of escape for white children who did not want to attend school with 

poor Negroes; that the track system extended segregaticn of the disadvantaged and 
froze children into categories from which it was almost impossible to be reassigned 
because of the prejudicial manner and infrequency of testing; that the school 
system maintained teacher segregation in the Washington public schools. 


4. Did Judge Wright accept the factual claims made by the plaintiffs? 


Yes. Among the conclusions respecting the comparative inferiority of the 
predominantly Negro schools, the court found that "the school system's most ancient 
and dilapidated buildings can be found in the low income areas...the Negro ghetto." 
"The predominantly Negro schools suffer from drastic student overcrowding...,even 
while the 85-100% white schools flourish with empty seats and classrooms." The 
Negro schools were found to be at 115% capacity, while the white schools were 71% 
capacity. "...(T)he teachers at the predominantly white schools are a clear class 
above predominantly Negro school faculties in quality." "...(M)edian per pupil 
expenditure in the predominantly Negro elementary schools has been a clear $100 
below the figure for predominantly white schools..." "Every student within the 
boundaries of predominantly white schools gets a chance to attend kindergarten in 
his neighborhood school; the comparable opportunity is available in the predominantly 
Negro neighborhood only if classroom space is available -- and often it is not." 
"The predominantly Negro schools, thus, are at severe comparative disadvantage in 
major respects." (H7689) 


5. Did Judge Wright find that the disparities between Negro and white 
schools were a result of deliberate policies and actions on the part of the defen- 
dants? 


Yes and No. The court stated: "The causes of the inequalities are rela- 
tively objective and personal...(I)n the face of these inequalities they (school 
officials) have shown little concern." Near the beginning of the opinion, Judge 
Wright wrote: ",..(T)he court is forced to the conclusion that the school adminis- 
tration's response to the fact and dilemma of segregation has been primarily 
characterized -- at its best -- by indifference and inaction." 


6, Did Judge Wright find that de facto segregation was illegal in the 
District of Columbia public schools at this time? 


No. Although the court was convinced that de facto segregation works to the 
disadvantage of Negro students and prevents the alleviation of racial prejudices, 
it did not declare it unconstitutional. Nor did the court order that there must be 
integration of all schools in Washington. Judge Wright did, however, order that 
there should be no racial and economic discrimination in the District public school 
system, and ordered that the defendants "file for approval by the court a plan for 
pupil assignment eliminating the racial and economic discrimination found to exist." 
Superintendent Manning submitted the school administration's plans to the court on 
January 2, 1968. 


7. What orders were made by Judge Wright to be carried out immediately in 
the running of Washington's public schools? 


(a) Abolition of the track system; 
(0) Abolition of the optional zones; 
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(c) Transportation for volunteering children in overcrowded elementary 
schools east of Rock Creek Park to underpopulated schools west of the Park; and 

(a) "Substantial" integration of the faculty of each school beginning with 
the school year 1967-68. 


8, Why did Judge Wright abolish the track system in the Washington public 
schools? 


The court found that the testing procedures used to divide children into 
tracks did not reflect the ability of the young student, Written tests developed 
for students from completely different backgrounds do not test educational potential 
so much as they indicate prior opportunities in the home and community. Testing 
as practiced was therefore found to be an inappropriate measure of ability for 
the majority of pupils. The court also found that the compensatory and remedial 
education supposedly given those in lower tracks was inadequate, the result being 
that children placed in lower tracks at an early stage of their education had very 
little chance of moving up to higher tracks, 


Because of these factors, the school system could not justify placing and 
retaining children in lower tracks on the supposition that they could do no better, 
given the opportunity to do so, 


9, Did Judge Wright abolish all ability grouping in the District of Columbia 
public schools? 


No. The court said that "...it should be made clear that what is at issue 
here is not whether defendants are entitled to provide different kinds of students 
with different kinds of education." There is no mention of eliminating all group- 
ings, but only those where there is such a great chance of error as existed in the 
track system. To provide special education for the mentally retarded separate from 
other pupils is thus not illegal under the Wright opinion, What was abolished was 
the track system as it then existed. 


10. Did the Wright opinion order that the neighborhood school policy be 
eliminated in the District, or that the boundaries for schools be changed? 


No. The opinion made the following findings and orders: "The use by the 
defendants of the neighborhood school policy...is the primary cause of the pupil 
assignment discrimination. Because of the 10 to one ratio of Negro to white 
children in the public schools of Washington and because the neighborhood policy 
is accepted and is in general use throughout the United States, the court is not 
barring its use here at this time," 


However, the court did refer to its order that the school administration 
submit a plan to alleviate pupil segregation, saying that "it is not inappropriate 
to suggest that in the course of its inquiry the (School) Board should reinvestigate 
the alterations of the Wilson-Coolidge (high school) and the Paul-Deal (junior high) 
zones recommended by the Urban League" (in 1964). Under the alterations proposed 
in 1964, 200-250 Negro high school students living in the area of the Bancroft 
elementary school east of the Park would have been sent to Deal and Wilson, 300 
white children from the Lafayette elementary school area west of the Park and north 
of Military Road would have bem sent to Paul and Coolidge. 


The Court therefore did not order that boundaries be changed immediately, 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONTRACT BETWEEN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND THE WASHINGTON TEACHER!S UNION 


The contract, which is to be renewed after January 1969, defines 
the ways in which the Board of Education, therefore the Superintendent, 
can act in the areas of personnel, school facilities and policy making. 
In addition, the Board has agreed to meet with a Union delegation at 
least monthly tocarry out the terms of the contract and to seek certain 
changes in the school system through Congressional legislation if neces- 
sarye Contract terms supersede inconsistent prior Rules of the Board 
of Education but cannot contravene the provisions of the D. C. Code. 


The Board has recognized the WTU as the sole bargaining representative 
of teachers, attendance officers, child-labor inspectors, counselors, 
librarians, research assistants, school psychologists and social workers, 
speech correctionists, and instructors. All are covered by Class 15 of 
the Teachers! Salary Act. There will soon be an election among clerks 
who work for the Board of Education to determine whether they want the 
Union as their bargaining agent. 


The Board and the Union have agreed to adopt the following as 
official policies: 


1. integrated quality education, 

2. integrated teaching staffs in all schools, 

3. specified maximum class sizes, 

4, the reduction of non-teaching duties of teachers, 


5. the acquisition of additional school services, facilities and 
personnel, 


6. use of textbooks and other curriculum materials that cover in depth 
the contribution of Negroes and other minority groups to American 
historye 


The Board and the Union have agreed to certain promotion policies, 
particular leave and payment policies, certain criteria for teacher 
evaluation and transfer, and a grievance and arbitration procedure, all 
of which are set out in the contract. Both parties are to cooperate in 
implementing the contract. (There is a no strike clause in the contract.) 
When Congressional legislation or the City Council's approval is necessary 
for a proposal, neither side is to act without the other's approval unless 
the two cannot reach an agreement. 


Prepared by D. C. Citizens for Better Public Education 8/68 
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BETTER PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


THE PASSOW REPORT AND THE EXECUTIVE STUDY GROUP 


In the spring of 1966, the Teachers College of Columbia University was com- 
missioned by the District of Columbia Board of Education to make a comprehensive 
study of the D.C. school system. Professor A. Harry Passow was the study director. 
He worked during the school year 1966-1967 with a staff of experts and presented his 
complete findings to the Board in October, 1967. The Board was then faced with the 
task of assessing the study and making policy recommendations. The School Board was 
seeking a new superintendent at the time, and felt that it was not feasible to ask 
the school administration to evaluate Passow's recommendations. Further, the commu- 
nity had been instrumental in bringing about the study and additional community 
participation seemed advantageous, Therefore, the Board of Education voted to set 
up the "Executive Study Group for a Model Urban School System for the District of 
Columbia" to evaluate the Passow Report and make recommendations for its implemen- 
tation. 


The Executive Study Group was composed of representatives from the School Board, 
the commmity (elected by the Community Council), the school administration, the 
Teachers! Union, and several educational and governmental institutions. Staff was 
provided under a contract with The Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory. 
The Executive Study Group set up approximately 30 working parties to consider speci- 
fic aspects of the Passow Report. Over 200 working party members, community repre= 
sentatives, teachers, administrators, and professionals volunteered thousands of 
hours before submitting specific recommendations, The Community Council set up 
committees which also prepared working papers. The recommendations were then devel- 
oped in detail by the Executive Study Group, approved by majority vote, and forward 
ed to the Board of Education. 


The specific recommendations cover all aspects of the school system, including 
such broad areas as administrative organization, fiscal policy, instruction, staff 
development, special education, vocational and adult education, and school-community 
centers. In general, the Executive Study Group accepted the recommendations of the 
Columbia University study, but went further by being more specific and attentive to 
special problems, 


At present, most of the recommendations have been referred to the Superintendent 
for review and for the assignment of priorities. 


Copies of the working papers and summaries of the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Study Group may be read at the office of the Secretary, Board of Education, 
Franklin Building, 13th & K Streets, N.W., or at the office of D.C. Citizens for 
Better Public Education, 134.6 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 1207. 


Suite 1207, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Telephone 296-1364 
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